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Chapter be First 
In Which Is Surprised 


Robin Hood 


Robin Hood suffered from no aversion to the threat of danger; from no feat of valor or heroism did ever he 
quail, which a judiciously selected example may prove: that his was the habit of taking, by force, when 
necessary, twice a month from greedy Prince John whatever money that avaricious sister-son of King Richard 
had managed to embezzle from his good uncle’s vaults in the fortnight preceding was well known in the small 
kingdom of Norland. Each time he returned to the king his rightful treasure, Robin requested in recompense for 
services rendered only a small coin or two, which boon Richard granted, albeit begrudgingly; for despite all that 
sovereign’s many fine qualities, not among them was a lack of suspicion directed towards our hero, the outlaw 
Robin Hood, for reason of that appellation affixed to his name. ‘Outlaw’ had Robin been ever since, in the 
absence of the rightful king, he had combatted the schemes of Prince John, who, having usurped the throne, 
conspired by way of levying taxes of every conceivable variety and of great extent to relieve the common 
populace of the meager wealth possessed by them. In his fight for justice against official edict was the title 
given Robin, and now for it did Richard deny him the hand of his eldest daughter, Maid Marian. Not even were 
the lovers permitted the solace of conversation: the king, though indebted to Robin Hood several times over for 
the entire contents of his treasury, always feared that the same hand which skillfully claimed for the king the 
gold taken by Prince John might just as easily claim the same gold and more of it, for himself; for though the 
king was not blind to the fact that the prince was rather a bumbling, and inept adversary for Robin Hood, neither 
was he fool enough not to realize that it was not to blind luck, but carefully honed skill that Robin owed his 
perpetual triumph and recapture of the king’s treasure. Thus did the Lionheart—for so was Richard the king 
called, the title belonging since time immemorial to the monarch of that realm, itself derived from, or perhaps 
from it deriving (for the two were inextricably linked since the most ancient memories of the grandfathers of the 
elders of the day), the official emblem of Norland, the simplest form of which consisted of a lion-head or upon 
a field azur—forbid the meeting of his loyal subject and his daughter, and thus did they continue to contrive 
new methods of circumventing these commands. Robin typically would arrive at the castle in some guise, some 
whiles that of a merchant, others that of a knight (once—only once—that of the king himself, which time 
together was cut short by an unexpected visit of the true king to his daughter, necessitating the concealment of 
Robin underneath a table), and meet Maid Marian at a prearranged location, whereupon they would express the 
depth of their love, often through means of mouth-to-mouth communication upon that maiden’s most osculable 
lips, for a short time before they would arrange their next meeting and part all too soon. In doing so they did 
infuriate the king all the more, and, if anything, only further his resolve never to trust the styled outlaw, and to 
bend all his energies towards obliterating any chance of their having any sort of contact; for which reason was 
Marian prohibited from leaving the castle grounds without an escort consisting of the one knight belonging to 
the kingdom, noble Cedric, whose devotion to orders prohibited him from allowing Robin within bowshot; as a 
further pain, whenever Robin was known to be in the castle, was Marian immediately confined to her room. All 
this did Robin and Marian know, but as reasoned argument nor tearful plea had any but negative results, they 
continued to meet in secret; for though it did but harm their cause before the king, they could no more keep 
apart from each other than they could keep their feet from the ground in walking. Alas, Robin tired of such 
secrecy. For the chance to meet his beloved freely and with full consent of the king, and, as love ran its course, 


the hope of matrimony, would he gladly have given every coin he had ever accepted as nominal thanks for his 
unceasing service to the crown. Given it? As if hardly a fortnight did not pass in which Robin did not appear at 
some peasant’s house bearing, to make their, if not poverty-stricken, poverty-touched existence a trifle easier, a 
small coin or two: verily his own wages. For this, if his clothes were ever threadbare, it was through no vice of 
his own, save perhaps excessive generosity, which can hardly be reckoned vice. I return to my original 
statement: namely, that Robin suffered no aversion to the threat of danger; he abode it, and it abode him, and if 
ever either was uneasy on account of the other, he never showed any sign of it. Despite this, he was not 
displeased with the discovery one morning of a way to circumvent the dangerous trip through the forest wherein 
he lived which he had previously been forced to make should he decide to visit the castle wherein lived King 
Richard with Queen Clarice, Prince John, and—most importantly for our protagonist—Maid Marian his love, 
besides sundry others. For if Robin Hood was an outlaw in name only, there were regrettably others with whom 
he shared the forest who were not. If they happened to waylay him, as he knew was their wont, they should 
surely take the small possessions he carried with him, and as he could hardly forbear from giving to others 
whatever income he received, this should be a grievous hurt indeed. What prompting induced Robin to seat him 
upon his rooftop catapult (a relic remaining in his forest hideaway from the days of his true rebellion, if not 
against the spirit of the law, then the letter, as protection against a company of men, such as at times Prince John 
sent forth from the castle to make known to the outlaw the ‘royal displeasure of His Highness, King John I, at 
the unruly antics and insubordinate resistance of one Robin Hood to the God-ordained rule of Himself,’ with 
orders to use such force as was necessary to subdue the rebel and communicate more effectively “His 
Highness” wishes), having wound the mechanism more tightly than usual, and apply the trigger, I know not. 
Perhaps Fate, having for so long set its face against their romance, had finally shifted sides so that some 
capricious need for equality might be achieved and was granting him special favor. Be the reason whatever it 
may, he found him sailing through the air at great velocity, in more or less the direction of the castle, an 
experience heretofore unbeknownst to him: in the specifics, and indeed in the general sense of sailing through 
the air, was he, up to this point, a novice. Perhaps too late the thought entered his head that he should have made 
some preparation for that most important event; namely, his landing, but he did not trouble him overmuch about 
it, the main cause being that he did not have much of a chance, as he very shortly found him in the unusual 
position of nearing the castle, the novelty of which was such that he forgot about the awkward presence of his 
imminent descent to terra firma, for, in addition to the change in his altitude, he was still proceeding at a rapid 
pace (if pace it could be called, for of course he touched not the ground in any respect) towards the castle itself, 
which caused him to marvel at the view of his beloved’s home from above, the vantage point being one he had 
not enjoyed in the past. Truly, if he had applied his mind to such matters, he may have wondered whether his 
first contact would be with the ground, or the castle wall, which was now close enough that he could distinguish 
the individual stones of which it was comprised, the conclusion hardly being escapable that his demise would 
quite possibly come on the face of his maid’s own dwelling place, though, perhaps this irony would have 
escaped him, his not being the poetic sort. As I have said, though, he was not considering such things, so this 
entire digression belongs to the realm of the phantasmal conjecture, and not of history, and so falls outside of 
the jurisdiction of myself as a historian, therefore, I shall discontinue this train of thought and return to our 
Robin. In less time than it took to relate, his descent culminated in the inglorious depositing of himself in a bed 
of heather which he recognized from his many disguised forays to the castle as being immediately in front of it: 
he had cleared the fortress (see Note the First) and landed on the other side without so much as a scratch, by 
virtue of the loosely packed earth, which so absorbed his momentum that he suffered no more discomfort than 
he had when he awakened as he fell out of his bed that very morning; in fact, the distress was rather the less, as 
this time the impact was expected and not felt, whereas before it was felt when not expected. By such a 
remarkable train of events as have been related, he found him once again standing outside of the forbidden 


fortress, whereupon, with hardly time to recollect his momentarily scattered senses, he heard the dainty step that 
he knew could only belong to Maid Marian or to one of the captive unicorns belonging to the kingdom. 
However, unicorns possess four feet, and thus two sets of footfalls each, yet Robin heard but one: by 
elimination did he realize that he could only hear the approach of his love. 


Chapter be Second 
In Which Is Surprised 


Maid Marian 


Marian, called Maid, was the first-born daughter of King Richard, as hath been related, and if he seemed 
uncommon cruel to Robin Hood, it must be admitted that regarding her, in all matters save one, was he the very 
model of a generous and loving father, and in all matters save one was she the very model of an obedient and 
complacent daughter; verily, only her love for Robin did he deny her, and only in her love for Robin did she 
disobey him. The unusual circumstances of her birth were as follows: when Queen Clarice, having some two 
years previous born a son, the Prince Estéban, once again became pregnant, it was soon observed that she was 
rather more swollen about the belly than would have been expected, which at first prompted the king to say, “It 
is my son; his size is proof that he shall be a great warrior,” however, as the queen’s girth continued to increase 
it became apparent that she could be carrying no ordinary child. The mystery was resolved when the queen went 
into labor and brought forth not one, but two maidens, exceeding fair, and exceeding like to one another, such 
that none could distinguish them but for one characteristic: the firstborn, called Marian (for her father had 
wished to call his warrior-son Marion, after his great-uncle, and though he received not the son he had 
imagined, he found the name equally applicable, with minor changes, to a daughter as to a son; thus was Marian 
christened with the name of her twice-great uncle), was bright and gay and rarely slept but soon awoke once 
again to eagerly observe the world about her; whereas the second-born princess, called Belinda (for such was 
the first name the king could imagine after he recovered from the shock of receiving not one son but two 
daughters), slept often and awoke only for short times to satisfy her hunger. Upon the news that the queen had 
given birth to twins, Thomas, the fool, was obligated to pay to Merlin, the castle’s resident wizard, magicien, 
sorcerer, conjuror, enchanter, mage, prestidigitator, and warlock, sixpence, for he had opined that the queen was 
carrying a giant; Merlin, of course, knew better, and in order to teach his foolish friend a lesson not to make 
extravagant claims, made him a wager, not great enough to cause Tom any grievous difficulty, but enough that 
he should feel it in his purse and hopefully take more care in the future, though of course, this touches only 
tangentially upon the story of Maid Marian. As the maidens aged, the differences in their temperaments 
diminished until both made approximately normal divisions between waking and sleeping hours; Marian 
however still being more active, and Belinda still being accustomed to a midafternoon rest; these differences 
aside, they were like enough that they occupied many hours in merry amusements wherein the two girls would 
pretend to be one, or one two, or each the other, causing such chaos and confusion that finally the queen herself 
put an end to these pranks by giving to each a locket by which they may be told apart, Marian’s being of bright 
gold, whereas Belinda’s possessed a decided hue of bronze; the choice being put to them by the queen, Belinda 
permitted her sister to take the prettier, for she cared not as much for ornamentation as Marian. With the lockets 
came strict instructions never to part with them, and as Marian was strictly obedient, and in the main the 
instigator of that mischief, the clever play by the queen successfully ended the antics. It was on the day she 
received her locket that Maid Marian first met Robin Hood, then a youth, and several years her senior: as she 
danced in her garden, conversing with the airy sprites with which she populated from her imagination the 
extensive back courtyard of the castle wherein she lived in search of a playmate, for though Estéban and 
Belinda her siblings could make merry when they pleased, it was not often that was the case, Est¢ban being 
busy with his tutoring, for he would be king one day, and Belinda preferring to occupy her quietly indoors, and 


now that her chief diversion with her sister was ended was Marian even more lonely, a-sudden she espied in a 
crevice in the wall which bordered round about the courtyard two eyes gazing intently at her. She started, at first 
supposing her imagination to have invented independently of her conscious mind a new playmate, but she soon 
perceived that this was not so; for the utter realism of the sight, which did not vanish, though she winked at it 
several times, convinced her that her eyes did not deceive her. The person behind the eyes must have taken the 
winks as a sign, for they vanished and were reconstituted above the wall (which was low, slightly over 
waist-high, being rather a demarcation of boundary than any actual barrier to either entry or exit, besides which 
it was interrupted by an archway, made of the spreading boughs of two ancient trees, which made easy access 
for any who so desired), along with a body, specifically that of a youth, of two-and-ten, or three-and-ten 
summers, sturdily built and accustomed to play and exercise, and entirely clad in green. “Who art thou,” asked 
Marian, “and why watch thou me?”—* Robin am I, though called by my friends Robin Hood, on account of my 
hood,” (he removed said article of clothing as he remembered that popular etiquette dictated that he do so in the 
presence of a lady, and continued) “and thee I watch because as I passed by, I saw a creature of such exceeding 
beauty that even the princesses, who I hear are fair of face and manner, could not be more lovely, besides which 
she seemed to be conversing with persons unobservable by my eyes; to understand this marvel did I come 
closer, concealing myself that I might not startle such an angel. Now that thou knowest my identity, may I ask 
thine?”—“Goose thou, already thou knowest it: thou hast in fact compared my beauty to mine own, and judged 
it the greater, for which I know not whether to take offense” (here Robin paled, horrified at the thought of 
having hurt such, in his reckoning, an angel), “or to kiss thee for such flattery;” (here he blushed, embarrassed 
at the thought of receiving such an undeserved favor from such an angel), “for the princess am I, fair of face and 
manner, of whom thou hast heard,” cried Marian. “Methought two princesses there were, twins, and as like as 
two peas to themselves.” —“Thou tellest me what already I know,” quoth Marian, “Indeed there are two 
princesses, and I am the eldest, Marian, called Maid; by my locket shalt thou know me from my sister Belinda, 
in yon castle.” —‘Ah,” said the lad to fill the silence, then asked he tentatively, unsure if it was a question which 
one asked the princess, “Dost thou...dost thou play?” His fears were allayed when she took no offense and 
answered, “That do I, when have I any with whom to play; presently have I not.” This seemed the invitation for 
which he was seeking to Robin, who replied straightaway, ““That state of things is no longer: behold, thou hast a 
playmate as good as any, and better than some. But,” he appeared bewildered, “with whom talked thou when I 
first spotted thee, if not a playmate?”—“Oh, those were my airy spirits,” Marian explained, then elaborated to 
clarify the confused expression on his face, which was rather more prominent now than before the initial 
explanation, “Those conjured I out of my head, for had I no one else—but now have I thee, so let us speak of 
these things no longer but rather play!” So they did, long into the evening, whereupon the princess’ dress was 
much muddied and torn, for which would she normally have been remonstrated severely, but the expression on 
her face was so radiant with joy that none could find it in them to spoil such a child’s delight for the trivial 
matter of her tearing her dress, of which she had many; besides, the one she wore would she soon have 
outgrown anyway. As Marian turned back toward the castle at eventide, Robin caught her hand and stayed her. 
“Wouldst thou, couldst thou grant me one wish, though great it be?” he asked the maiden with such gravity in 
his voice that she laughed, “Soundest thou as serious as one of my father’s courtiers in addressing him. Are we 
not friends? Verily, for such a day as this would I gladly give any thing I possessed, save only my locket, with 
which I am bidden never part.”—‘Then grant me this: that though others may call thee the Maid Marian, 
amongst ourselves thou shouldst always be to me and for me my Maid Marian.”—‘‘Why, that is a simple 
request, and granted easily: it shall be as thou sayest, O Robin Hood,” she proclaimed in her innocence, 
unaware that in so doing she had pledged her heart to the strange youth clad in green, and never did she regret 
it, even when she did realize what great thing she had done. Thus were the two first joined, through Friendship; 
as years passed, from Friendship budded Affection; and Affection bloomed into Love. And Love did not 


succumb to the rigorous trials set to it by the king, Marian’s father; for persecution only strengthened it, and 
clandestine meetings served their purpose as well as open courtship. On these things and things in general 
mused Maid Marian as she, now a beautiful young woman, strolled about the castle courtyard, with no 
particular aim, save to enjoy nature in its glory, and conduciveness for thought, when a sudden noise startled 
her. She whirled about to determine the cause and hastened back in the direction whence she had come: there, 
lying on the ground, was her love Robin Hood! 


Chapter be Third 
In Which Is Surprised 


King Richard 


King Richard sat on this morning, as on most, not in his counting-house, counting out his money (for to do that 
he employed his nephew Prince John, thinking that an honest occupation should keep that disreputable 
personage too busy to steal; a hope not mirrored in reality, as that duty only provided the villain with a greater 
temptation and opportunity to satisfy his lust for wealth; though he was by no means a poor man, being a prince 
in the house of that more than fair and generous sovereign King Richard), but rather on his balcony, which 
commanded an unparalleled view of the grounds surrounding the castle and provided him with an excellent 
position for making proclamations, as there was room for many hundreds to congregate below; at present, 
though, there was but one, whom the king watched intently, for she was of greater value to him than his entire 
realm, being his daughter, Maid Marian, rightly reckoned the most beauteous person in the land, for though in 
outward appearances was she entirely matched by her sister, in grace and charm was she in a league all her own. 
As he watched, he thought he heard a faint sound, but seeing no cause for it, he attributed it to a disorder of his 
aging hearing when the princess hastened to a patch of heather, indicating to the king that his senses were still 
functioning properly, as she had obviously heard the sound as well; indeed as he strained his eyesight he 
thought he saw a patch of brighter green which he was sure had not been there a moment before, perhaps the 
source of the confusion, but not the immediate end of it, for to his surprise it seemed as he watched that the 
green shape stood up; in fact it was only when, after a moment or two, it clasped Maid Marian to it that the king 
recognized the ‘outlaw’ Robin Hood, brought thither by some sorcery, no doubt (Richard was inclined to 
suspect some involvement of Merlin, his magicien, save that even Merlin had never performed so great a 
miracle as to cause a person to appear out of thin air, though unbeknownst to the king was he in fact capable of 
even more marvelous feats, lacking only the need for them, and as his magike was of a strictly utilitarian sort, 
his general repertoire was limited to riding about on his wingéd steed, and also certain parlor tricks, with which 
he often entertained visiting dignitaries when the dinner was not yet prepared, or the king had mislaid his 
crown, or some other calamity which should cause great mortification to Norland were it revealed to the world), 
though that was hardly of any importance; whatever his mysterious means of locomotion, the untrustworthy 
Robin was hardly a fit suitor for King Richard’s daughter, who deserved at least a prince, if not a king, for a 
husband; of course, she was too young to understand such matters, thus would King Richard and Queen Clarice 
sometime soon select for her a spouse—when she matured she would thank him, he was sure; for the time 
being, though, that bandit had Marian in his embrace, and they had ceased talking in favor of a protracted kiss, 
which could hardly have horrified the king more: “Stop that, you two!” he cried, and his command was echoed 
from the tower on his right-hand side whence, the king realized, his wife, the Queen Clarice had also been 
observing the lovers’ discourse, with similar revulsion. “Cedric!” summoned the king his knight, “Come here at 
once!”—‘“Coming, my lord,” (and in seconds was that paladin at his side, so swift was his obedience) “What 
service wisheth my lord his servant to perform?”—‘“Go down yonder and separate those two!”—‘Those two 
what, may I ask thy highness?”—“My daughter and that outlaw,” (the king gestured impatiently below) “hast 
not thou eyes, knave?”—“Tf ever, as I do not doubt is the case, were those two in the direction indicated by his 
majesty, they are no longer,” explained the worthy Sir Cedric, disregarding the king’s most recent question, 
which answer he obviously could for himself see. “Then go and find them, thou simpleton!” The Lionheart’s 
command, which ended with an unduly harsh and altogether undeserved insult to his worthy knight’s mental 


faculties, which were better than a match for most minds in that kingdom, the king’s included, were the truth be 
known, came out in a roar which would have been worthy of his namesake, though extenuatingly it had been a 
most trying few minutes. Indeed was the noble warrior correct in his evaluation: nowhere to be seen were Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, who had fled upon hearing Richard’s displeasure to find some safer venue for their 
meeting, and though the land adjacent to the castle wherein the confederates could hide was not great in extent, 
it encompassed enough small areas suitable for concealing oneself that Cedric’s task was not an enviable one; 
let us therefore leave him to it and rejoin our hero and heroine. After those curious and unusual circumstances 
by which Fate had conspired to unite them, and the king and queen’s outburst, Robin Hood and Maid Marian 
had hied them somewhere on the castle grounds away from the good knight Sir Cedric. As we resume their 
portion of the narrative, we shall see that they had taken them round about the castle and over the short wall 
which encircled the back courtyard, and had vanished to the world (at least the searching gaze of Sir Cedric, or 
so did they hope) amongst the livestock area, wherein a portion of the carnivorous diet of the castle’s 
inhabitants was bred and raised. It was near the pigsties in which the king’s future pork, that being a favorite 
dish of his, in the form of two hogs (named Oink and Boink by the new pigkeeper, the maiden Dulcinea del 
Toboso, newly come from her homeland as an escort of Princess Amelia and now employed besides as a 
lady-in-waiting for her mistress, as a keeper of the pigs, a task to which she took remarkable well, though hardly 
surprisingly, for had she been the daughter of a farmer, and before the appointment to her new position in her 
home country had she learned the family trade, these names being after the tradition of her land, meaning Pork 
and Fortune, if the author is not much mistaken as a scholar of that tongue) resided that our young pair finally 
halted in order to catch their wind, being sore exhausted from their flight. Robin was the first to recover, being 
more accustomed to such exertion in his practice of valiant deeds than was the princess, who had gaily 
gamboled in the pastures ahind her home, but never fled for her life, nor even for the chance to speak with her 
love, having lived a sheltered existence, safely bounded by the woods circumscribing the castle; for in her 
score-and-two years, only once had she had occasion to leave the area of the castle and the village nearby, when 
her parents had journeyed, with the prince and princesses, some year prior to the neighboring kingdom of 
Laspagna for the final negotiations of the marriage alliance, soon to come to fruition, of Prince Estéban 
representing Norland as its future ruler (yet named after the style of the Laspagnieé, as those people styled 
themselves, out of a desire to make such a match more agreeable to those people, for such an alliance had been 
anticipated ever since the prince’s birth), with, representing Laspagna, the eldest of their king’s daughters 
(actually Estéban’s elder as well by about six months, but as the acceptable age was greater for a woman to 
marry in that foreign land, the difference worked out neatly). As he glanced about them, Robin was compelled 
to check that Marian was still at his side, for unless his eyes played games on him, the vision of his love was 
some distance before them. He reprimanded him for his foolishness: of course the princess had a twin! and yet, 
unless matters had greatly changed, what he saw was not she: the phantom’s frame was more muscular, the 
complexion ruddier; besides, where was the locket she would be wearing, were she truly the princess? “Who is 
that maiden yonder?” he questioned Maid Marian, who had now too recovered her breath; “That is our pig-herd 
from Laspagna; Dulcimera del Mimosa, I think is her name.”—‘How is it that she should bear such a 


resemblance to thee?” further asked Robin; “Had not I noticed before, but, yes, I do see a marked likeness to 
Belinda. The similarity is not so great; but her face could be mistaken for that of my sister, or myself I suppose, 
if only from a distance.”—“Sayest thou she is from Laspagna?” She answered in the affirmative. “Is she 
betrothed? hath she a suitor?” The answer came negative on both counts. “Then no one should mind were I to 
kiss her, particularly in the area of the lips?”—“T think that she might take not too kindly to those actions being 
performed upon her without her prior consent, besides, why shouldst thou be kissing her?”—‘But besides that: 
doth any other care?”—“I know not of any who would, but what is thy intention with all of these questions, 
anyway?” If thou, like Maid Marian, have any fear that Robin Hood had any but faithful intentions toward her, 


and any but noble toward the fair Dulcinea, then thou, like she, are completely mistaken, and have been misled 
by the unfortunate manner in which he posed his queries to Marian. We shall now examine his true plans. 


Chapter be Fourth 
In Which Is Surprised 


Dulcinea del Toboso 


Dulcinea del Toboso (though it mightn’t show in her réle as pig-herd, as verily, her function as lady’s-maid was 
rather to her greater liking, despite her upbringing as the daughter of a peasant farmer, though this would 
probably hold true with most of the feminine sex) had a name which, translated, meant ‘Lover of Great Beauty’; 
untranslated it meant ‘Dulcinea del Toboso,’ for lack of understanding. Her name was evidence that Time, 
consumer of all things, eventually had not yet entirely taken the fabled foresight of the Laspagnie, for despite 
her lowly birth her name proved prophetic in that she did love finery and elegance, originally on the princess 
Amelia, whom she served, and through whom she was introduced to the world of high fashion, and 
subsequently, in her imagination only, on her own self. What would she not have given to attend a majestic ball, 
not as a maid, but as a noble; with a full gown draping her figure, which would be seen to be shapely, were it 
ever given an opportunity to be displayed, rather than hidden; a string of pearls about her neck, bracelets upon 
her wrists, and her fingers fairly dazzling with rings? It was not the pride of possession, which she craved; no 
envy-causing display of wealth did she desire; nor did she wish to be regarded jealously by others for her 
superior beauty, though in sooth great was her comeliness; only did she want the sense of adornment, the beauty 
and grandeur imparted by such decorations, as a complement to her natural beauty and grace, which was rather 
concealed by her mean habiliments, or so did she imagine; she would have been content to receive everything 
she wished to wear as a loan, subject to return at the end of the evening. Alas, the chance for such dreams to 
become reality was never offered her; being a servant of low birth, neither she nor any around her had both 
occasion and wish to procure for her such gowns and jewels and hair adornments and cosmetics as she craved, 
her servant’s wages being little more than room and board, and what little extra in the way of actual currency 
that she was paid being sent back home to support her aging parents, who had recently been forced to give up 
their farm, for they were come to the age at which they were no longer able to tend it properly, and most of the 
proceeds going to pay off several long outstanding debts, what Dulcinea sent combined with her mother’s small 
payment for seamstering were what those two had to live on. Her love and duty to her parents overcoming her 
hopes of elegance, the self-sacrificial Dulcinea chose to live contentedly, enjoying what pleasures she did have, 
and not pining over those which she did not, which is proof that neither had the fabled wisdom of the Laspagni¢é 
been entirely lost to time, and if Dulcinea did sigh when she saw one of the princesses wearing an especially 
beautiful dress, none can blame her. Much to her surprise was it when a strange man (resembling the workman 
who had come to fix the drawbridge earlier in the week, on account of its tending to close of its own accord, 
generally as someone was standing on it too; the seller of cloth, as well, who had been at the castle a week 
before) appeared from behind a shed carrying what Dulcinea instantly recognized as a dress belonging to the 
elder Norlandish princess, one for which she had especially longed, but had sagaciously put aside from her 
thoughts, accepting that she could never have anything like it; and then, what wonder was this? that the man 
should offer it to her, Dulcinea del Toboso, peasant girl and palace servant, for her very own. She began to 
weep, which surprised in turn the man, who was, as thou mayest have guessed, Robin, and who did not know 
what to make of this new development. He had rather been of the opinion that those of the female sex were 
especially fond of fineries such as the dress which he had offered the pig-herd, though he couldn’t see why: his 
costume of Lincoln green had lasted him almost a year, it being his custom to replace it at that interval, as the 


tears and worn-through spots accumulated over a twelvemonth, making that the lifetime of one suit; it served 
him for sleep and daytime in both summer and, with the addition of a great coat, winter; it was beyond his 
reckoning what time and under what circumstances it was that he had last had more than one set of clothes at a 
time, anything in excess of this did he consider frivolity. So though he did not claim to understand the fondness 
of women for the impractical, cumbersome monstrosities (to his way of thinking) which they called gowns, he 
recognized it, and thus was he caught unawares at the profusion of tears which sprang forth from the orbs of 
Dulcinea. The reason for this, as he gathered slowly, was thus: Dulcinea had thought such a gift impossible to a 
laborer like she, and thus had taken his offer as either a cruel prank, designed to reawaken the desire for finery 
which the girl thought she had silenced, or worse yet a trap: perhaps this unknown man, or one of his 
confederates harbored for some unknown reason a grudge against her, and having somehow come into 
possession of this gown, had offered it to her so that when she accepted it he could accuse her of having stolen 
it, which would, even were she acquitted, most likely cause her to lose her position, which was, hard as it may 
be to believe, an enviable one, for King Richard paid fairly, in good times or poor, which is more than could be 
said of some of the less scrupulous landowners, in Laspagna her natal land, whither she must be forced to flee 
should such a conspiracy as she imagined prove successful. But in sooth, I have commenced my story in the 
middle, it having begun as follows. After having ascertained that none should object to his kissing the 
pig-maiden, Robin continued in his unfortunate manner of conversation by stating, rather bluntly and tactlessly, 
to Maid Marian, “Take off thy clothes,” which request was met with an indignant, ““What meanest thou by this?” 
from her. “I merely wish for such outward habiliments as should distinguish thee from yon Dulcimera,” (he still 
believing that to be her name, as he was told by Marian) “Thou wearest underclothes, I suppose.” —“And 


yet...” said the maiden, not wishing to displease her love, but also wishing to retain a sense of modesty. 
“Misunderstandest thou me,” said Robin, finally realizing how unclear had his intentions been to Maid Marian, 
for he was a most chivalrous and noble man who should not dream of wishing to see her unclothed. “Surely 
shalt thou hide in there until I am able to procure for thee some different dress,” he gestured in the direction of 
an abandoned shed, once a repository for gardening supplies and tools, now for a semiclothed princess, for 
straightaway Marian entered there and after some minute or two by means of a signal did Robin know to turn 
his eyes from the doorway and therein thrust his hand, which was right filled with the stuff of a dress, the door 
being opened slightly from the inside. This did he remove from the outbuilding, the door of which was then shut 
and barred securely from within, that the maid might have her privacy, and deliver to Dulcinea, with such 
unforeseen consequences, as have been related. After having for some minutes protested innocence and sworn 
oaths that no harm was meant, Robin Hood finally won over Dulcinea, and did she accept the dress in trade for 
two things: the first being a promise to not intentionally reveal her true identity, but act like the princess Maid 
Marian, in manner and speech, and the second of course being her own simple, yet handsome, in its own way, 
dress. These gowns did she exchange behind a sty, coming out looking at first glance, and second too, the 
princess herself, or one of them, in her hand carrying her former dress which Robin took back to his Maid. 
Again averting his gaze, he knocked thrice upon the door, whereupon she opened it and took the dress from his 
outstretched arm; after another minute came she out looking the very part of the peasant swineherd. She was not 
in the least discomfited or embarrassed by showing herself to him in such a state, for she did not care so much 
about her appearance as did Dulcinea; such irony it is, then that she should be given nothing but beautiful 
dresses to wear, while Dulcinea was denied by reason of income any but the plainest, in cut and cloth. All these 
things took place not unobserved, for the wizard Merlin from his position on the top of the tower to the left of 
the king in his wisdom (the title of his profession, in fact, deriving from the same root as that word, though with 
an izzard) had marked their progress as the king and queen were preoccupied by argument with Sir Cedric, 
thinking that it might be in the best interests of all were someone to keep their sight upon them, or one of them, 
while Marian had secluded herself in the garden shed, as did in fact prove to be the case. Besides this, another 


pair of eyes watched, eyes belonging to one who bore a great grudge against Robin Hood, a person who would 
not hesitate to reveal to the king and queen Robin’s plans for the disguising of Maid Marian; but come, this 
chapter waxes lengthy, let us leave off and commence another. 


Chapter be Fifth 
In Which Is Surprised 


Prince John 


Prince John, thou mayest recall, sat this morning in the counting-house, counting out King Richard’s money, 
and as he counted, every tenth gold piece and every fifth gem (he bearing an especial fondness for them) did he 
place not into their appropriate sacks, but into his private purse which on the mornings of Tuesdays and Fridays 
(those being the days on which he was employed to count the king’s gold and jewels) was carried empty into the 
treasury and those same evenings came out glutted with a portion varying from one part out of six on the first 
Tuesday to a little less than that second Fridays, there originally being two jewels for every gold piece (King 
Richard also bore an especial fondness for jewels), of the contents of the treasury that morning, which bulk 
beneath his coat gave him the appearance of possessing a great girth, though by the next morning invariably had 
he shed the accumulated weight: no more marvelous could the transformation have been had he spent every 
minute he was up in the tower room gorging himself on such delicacies as he fancied, or didn’t fancy, and every 
minute out of it embarked upon such exercises as would be conducive to lightening his weight; however, every 
fortnight faithfully would Robin Hood somehow make his way into Prince John’s quarters, despite locks, 
despite guards, whereupon would he order that the embezzler surrender the king’s rightful wealth, which the 
prince was forced to do, or risk his right hand, the loss of which would greatly inconvenience him, for it was the 
more trained at pilfering from the treasury. In this way, if thou doest a sum, thou shalt see that he smuggled 
away over half the contents of the treasury every fortnight, at which time Robin would return it to the king, 
accounting for every lost piece of gold (for if any were missing from what Prince John surrendered to him, 
Robin would recover the difference from the greedy thief’s private cash-box which contained whatever 
well-earned dues, few though they were, he had; so John learned that it did no good to try to spend his gains, for 
it would at last be all taken from him again), and the process commence again, constant as clock-work, which 
did not in any way endear Robin to the heart of Prince John; no, he loathed him with a passion—loathed his 
‘theft’ of the prince’s hard-earned prize, loathed his incorruptibility by blackmail or bribe, loathed the very 
ability, even ease, with which Robin successfully took the treasure twice monthly; if ever one man loathed 
another, it was Prince John loathed Robin Hood. Thus by Fate (perhaps that caprice of Time felt it had given 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian a sufficient length of reprieve, for this was in sooth a most distressing 
development, or would have been, had that duo known of it) was it that he happened to be in the royal treasure 
chamber, at the very pinnacle of the highest tower in the castle, and truly the best vantage point in that entire 
edifice (the king’s balcony being the next-best, but the first commonly known to the public, and thus oft touted 
as the best; Robin Hood knew the location of the treasure chamber, but, as in so many other ways, he was the 
exception, not the rule) while the clandestine operations described previous occurred. He had just bethought 
him of a new scheme for keeping Robin from his rightfully stolen wealth (it having become a sort of a mirthless 
game between them, which the outlaw always won, to see who could outsmart the other, the one inventing traps 
and blinds, hiding the gold and jewels one time in a most obscure location, when that was found out, the next 
time would he hide it in such an obvious place that it would seem only a simpleton would think it safe, in hopes 
that his adversary would overlook it; the other evading every pitfall, spotting every ploy, finding the king’s gold 
and jewels, whether in obscure or obvious locations, never overestimating the cunning of John, who was 
ultimately a transparent and artificeless individual) which always again enflamed his anger toward the hero, 


when he saw the object of his hatred and that half-wit princess Marian, who loved him, being the evidence of 
her idiocy. Betook he him straightaway to the window that he might see what passed below in the courtyard, 
and thus, unobserved, did he observe the substitution of maidens. Plainly Robin his foe meant to meet with the 
princess unbothered by the king, and as it stood, it appeared that his scheme should go unhindered by that fool 
of a sovereign, his uncle Richard, which Prince John could not tolerate; he had to act, and with haste. The prince 
opened a trap-door in the floor and lowered himself through it, his left hand’s grip giving out halfway, not 
having as much strength, for it was with his right that he traditionally carried the heavy sacks of gold, he fell 
awkwardly to the floor before the king, the gold already put in his purse that day weighing him down all the 
more. “Thy highness, have I—” said he, whereupon the king, who at first astonished by the unseemly intrusion, 
had recovered his senses, said the first thought which arose in his mind: “Is that ring thou wearest mine?” 
Indeed it was so; John, as he counted gems, had come upon a diamond of exceptional size, mounted in a ring of 
pure gold, and as he could not recall having pilfered it for some few months, at least, he chose to make that part 
of his unofficial salary, but even as he decided this did he notice Robin Hood and his Maid, and being distracted 
by them did he absently slip the ring upon his finger instead of into his purse. Now he resorted to various 
mutterings and mumblings that meant little to the king, as he only heard several disjointed fragments. This 
having no effect, John finally explained that he had found the gem lying on the ground, where, exactly, he could 
not remember (which was a mistruth, for he knew full well that he had discovered it under the table, where it 
had fallen some months ago, which was why he had missed it recently), and that he had put it on his finger, that 
he might be reminded to return it to his majesty; cursing his carelessness inwardly, he gave the ring to the king, 
who suspicioned the truth of how he had come by it, but did not trouble himself overmuch, or at all, with the 
matter of punishment, being more concerned with why his attempt to rehabilitate the thieving spirit of his 
nephew was unsuccessful: he would have to ask his wife’s opinion later. For the moment, though, “Hadst thou 
something to tell me?” asked the king. “Do not I recall any thing,” said the prince, the matter of the ring 
presumably having driven the true reason for his visit from his mind (but not thine, hopefully)—“Why came 
thee down from yon chamber before thy treatment...” the king corrected himself, “er, hmmm...labor was done 
for the day?” This recalled to Prince John’s mind the actual purpose of his visit: “Thy highness, have I—bada 
boode bidda-badda, buddee babadoo.” Startled at the utterances which proceeded from his lips, not being what 
he had intended to say, namely, “important news for thee concerning thy daughter Marian and the rogue Robin 
Hood,” Prince John paused for a moment confused, then tried again: “Bodo bodo, obodo bidie bied bada boode 
bidda-badda, buddee babadoo. Babadoo! Babadoo!” The king was sore confused, for in the days of his tutelage, 
wyrm-tongue, for such did the prince now speak, was considered too base and unrefined a speech for a future 
monarch to understand, and thus was it excluded from his curriculum, the result being that Richard could no 
more comprehend John’s speech than thou couldst the baying of a hound, or the mewing of a cat. Not even did 
he recognize the syllables for the language whence they came, for lack of experience; in fact was he rather 
inclined to believe that his sister-son was intoxicated, fearing that his hidden cache of a most excellent vintage 
(which he kept from the queen in a secret chamber within the treasure room, for had she known of it she would 
have taken it for herself; for she could appreciate fine wines, when they were of a quality to suit her) was hidden 
no longer, in which he could hardly have been further from the truth, John knowing little of the construction, 
and rather less of the discovery of such compartments, for which reason did Robin ever have little trouble 
locating the treasure stolen by him; for what John deemed a clever scheme, I daresay, Tom, the king’s own fool, 
could see through in a minute. Neither could John comprehend his own speech, having paid little attention 
during the fine education which was given him, though it included a thorough course on the wyrm-tongue, 
which would have aided him immensely in such circumstances as these. How was it then, that these two men 
found them in such a situation: one speaking and the other hearing a language of which neither possessed the 
knowledge to understand? For the answer to that must we turn our omniscient gaze (for a historian knows all of 


his history, and in imparting to his readership the same knowledge, doth he grant temporarily to that the same 
gift possessed by him) to a nearby place, at a similarly nearby time. 


Chapter be Sixth 
In Which Is Surprised 


Merlin pe Wizard 


Merlin the wizard—which being a word rhyming with its tertiary letter—as he was a worker of many 
near-miracles (such as causing or withholding rain at his command, making objects to levitate being upheld 
entirely by his will, such parlor-tricks as producing hares from his pointed cap and identifying the design of a 
card picked at random and not shown to him, and flying on his wingéd steed; which was not truly a feat on his 
part, anyone being able to ride a wingéd steed were they to have one to ride, the only marvelous part being his 
friendship with one, for none can be said to possess such a free-spirited creature; at best one may befriend one 
to procure its services for oneself, which, though, is a difficult and rare accomplishment, so it may in the end be 
reckoned a feat, all things considered), one may wonder that we find him in servitude to the monarch Richard, it 
being entirely plausible that the situation should be reversed. None then knew save the wizard himself what 
were the circumstances of this obeisance, for the king had nothing to do with this: made he no bargain for the 
mage’s service; verily, one day did he arrive at the castle and tell the then king, Richard’s father, that “My 
magike is at his highness’s disposal, as I deem it suitable,” and henceforth lived there as a servant. Certainly 
untrue were the rumors that the king procured the sorcery of Merlin by offering to pay him his own weight in 
gold every year of his servitude (which also was touted as cause for the enchanter’s increasing girth as the years 
went by), or that Richard held some dark secret over Merlin’s head which he threatened to reveal should that 
magicien ever leave his service; for both of these were ridiculous. If it was gold Merlin wanted then he could 
provide it himself, for in addition to his other réles he was no mean alchemist, having discovered for himself the 
secret of the philosopher’s stone, with which he could transform any mineral, no matter how base, into solid, 
pure, gold. No man could blackmail the enchanter, for he had spells which could make another forget even his 
own name, let alone a threat against the warlock, if the one who uttered them desired it—no man could long 
remember against Merlin’s wishes any of his secrets. Be the reason what it may, this magicien was in servitude 
to the king, who rather relied upon him as a counselor and aide, rather than a servant or slave, not wishing to 
offend one who had the ability to transform any he desired into a base creature such as a lizard, cockchafer, or 
mite, and as such, Merlin stood within voice-range of the king, that if the latter needed him, he should be readily 
available. Though he did have enchantments which would allow one to summon another, from any distance, 
into his presence, the prospect of the king rousing him from his slumber and rousting him from his bed at 
night-time by means of that same enchantment for some trifling cause, such as insomnia, as he knew the king 
was liable to do were he given that power, prevented Merlin from endowing these upon the king, besides which 
such a cause did not seem worthy of the likes of that powerful tool. Thus did Merlin wait close-by, on a tower 
adjacent to that on which was the king, passing the time in conversation with the fool, Tom, who stood similarly 
on call. Such an interchange may seem difficult to imagine: the wise and renowned mage talking intimately 
with a jester whose greatest accomplishment was his ability to throw his voice in order that it would appear to 
emanate from wheresoever he wanted, his usual choice being the puppet that he carried around with him, which 
forsooth the king Richard did appreciate more than all Merlin’s prestidigitation. Of that did he tire at whiles, 
whereupon he would invent some flimsy excuse for a chore for the warlock to perform, through which pretense, 
of course, the conjuror always saw, but he obliged at any rate, for he cared not to embarrass the king by making 
him bluntly ask him cease his display of legerdemain (also this would rather put to shame the sorcerer, who did 


not care to be dismissed, thus if he could prevent that situation, he would rather retain some pretense that his 
presence was desired elsewhere, rather than not at all); afterwards the king would summon Tom to recall with 
the assistance of his puppet sundry humorous anecdotes to lighten his mood on a trying day. However, the 
wizard found a refreshing change of viewpoint in his foolish friend, for friend he was; though his gravity did at 
whiles chafe Tom, Merlin did he count his truest friend, and Tom Merlin. Not now, though, did the sorcerer 
exchange trivialities with his fellow: Prince John, whom Merlin knew well not to trust, had deposited himself 
before the king not three minutes ago. Merlin instantly guessed the purpose of this visit, and as he was himself 
sympathetic to the lovers whose merriment John wished to spoil, set to work immediately at keeping him from 
his most unkind mission. He did immediately send Tom to fetch his spell-book, for that incantation of 
permanent forgetfulness, which Merlin intended for John, if improperly uttered could cause its recipient to lose 
every memory he had, rather than merely the one the enchanter intended: a grim fate, of which even Prince John 
himself, greedy black-hearted fiend though he was, was undeserving. His spell-book would prevent Merlin from 
this accident, as from it he could recall to memory the exact wording, timing, and intonation of that most 
difficult bit of magike. In the while until that fool brought back the great book and he was able to exactly repeat 
the sorcery of permanent forgetfulness, however, the magicien had temporarily to prevent John from thwarting 
the plan of Robin Hood. This did he accomplish first by means of a simple mind-bending spell, with which did 
he cause the king to notice a stolen ring of his on John’s finger, which enchantment worked marvelously, the 
king becoming so fixated upon it and the prince so reluctant to relinquish it that some minutes were spent 
during which the latter made excuses to the former. At last, alas! John realized the futility of further 
prevarication, and gave the ring up, in order that he might get on to the telling of what had passed in the 
courtyard below nary more than the half-dozenth part of an hour past. This again did Merlin temporarily 
prevent, this time by means of a hastily uttered incantation of befuddlement directed towards the prince. The 
effect of this last was muted by Richard’s inquisitive prompting of his nephew’s purpose in visiting, which did 
cause him to recover his wits more quickly than he should have otherwise (besides, I ween that the spell was 
perhaps uttered a slight bit too hastily, and that that also contributed to its lack of potency). Finally, that fool (in 
more ways than one, the wizard thought to himself) having yet not returned from his literal, rather than 
figurative, fool’s errand, as John had even begun to reveal his secret to the king, Merlin in desperation 
murmured beneath his breath the first spell which sprang to his mind, one for the exchange of characteristics 
(not of body or thought, but of manner only) of two persons. He was faced with a quandary nigh the end of the 
incantation as to with whom should he trade John’s ability of speech, for that was the entire purpose of this 
enchantment (verily, I think a silencing spell should have been more effective in such a circumstance, but we 
must give our sorcerer credit, for he was rather frustrated and under much pressure; under those selfsame 
circumstances neither thou nor I could likely have done any better than he, and most likely would have a great 
deal worse). It was necessary to choose one who spoke naught of any language which was in any way 
understood by his king, thus did he pick the name of the first dragon that he knew, for those as a species were 
unable to produce most of the necessary consonants used in the common language of Norland. Said he “Puff” to 
end the spell (his deliberations taking the least part of a second, despite the time it took to explain them) just as 
the heart of John’s message was to be divulged. The effect was both instantaneous and much surprising to those 
who did not understand the cause, namely Prince John and King Richard. Forth from his mouth did John make 
such exceeding strange syllables that only one acquainted with the wyrm-tongue as from the crib could 
understand him, it being a difficult language for those men who knew it to understand at the best of times, for it 
possessed many slight shades of pronunciation which the human ear, being less subtile of perception than the 
dragon’s save with excessive practice, could not distinguish, and John in his rage and fury at the disturbing 
noises which proceeded from his own mouth did not take care to employ proper enunciation, as dragons were 
wont to do in their communication with men. Merlin of course could understand every word spoken by the 


blackhearted prince, as he was intimately acquainted with every language beneath the sun, known or no, of both 
men and beasts which did then or ever had existed, and some say he was of power to understand languages not 
yet invented, though many words in them had no correspondent in his native tongue, if the speech of Norland 
could be rightly called that, for he spoke all languages with an equal fluency as that of his birth. 


Chapter be Seventh 
In Which Is Surprised 


Tom pe Fool 


Tom the fool, or jester, if thou wilt, was set on an important mission by his friend Merlin: as that mage saw need 
of his having in his grasp a certain book of magical incantations, he sent that entertainer to retrieve it, he himself 
needing to stay at his usual position in a tower adjacent to the king’s in order that he might delay until Tom 
returned with the book, that being his mission, to which hath been already alluded. Merlin gave careful, yet 
quick instructions as to where the book could be found, to ensure that his confidant might return quickly; 
however, the jester paid less than careful attention to these, his attention being diverted by the thought of a new 
joke, which he thought humorous enough for the king’s ears, which were considered an excellent judge of 
comedy, which had just entered his head: unfortunately, his own ears were only reclaimed by his consciousness 
near the end of the mage’s directions, the only words he distinctly heard being “‘and once thou hast it, come 
directly back to me; understandst thou? Very well.” The fool would have protested that he didn’t quite grasp all 
that the wizard had just communicated to him, and would he please repeat his instruction, in full, just one more 
time, when he was hastened off by Merlin, who turned immediately to preparing some sort of magike for the 
king and prince. Though he had known Merlin ever since he had in his youth come to live at the palace as a 
prentice fool, Tom could not recall having ever entered the sorcerer’s quarters (forsooth he sometimes imagined 
that the enchanter never needed sleep or other amenities, and that he had no room of his own in the palace; the 
real truth being that, there having never been a resident wizard in the castle before and no room suitable as a 
residence for him unoccupied when he first came from none knew where to live at the castle, Merlin had 
directed the digging of an underground suite of rooms for himself to stay in, which solution was more to the 
king’s liking than the unpleasant alternative, that his incredible guest should have to be given his own chambers; 
the unusual location of these chambers made their existence less than common knowledge among the general 
public, as well as many of the castle servants, and all of the jesters). Before his simple mind had wandered to 
greener pastures of interest, though not of import, Tom had fortunately heard the location of the entrance to 
Merlin’s chambers, so with a surprisingly little amount of delay did he straightaway get him thither. A single 
candle in a candlestick of grotesque appearance did illumine the room which the fool found after a brief tunnel 
which sloped into the ground underneath the castle walls, the entrance of which was passing difficult to discern 
even with the exact knowledge of its location, for though the fool did not know this, Merlin had enchanted the 
entrance that it might only reveal itself to that wizard, or one directly sent by him. Tom gazed about him 
wonderingly, amazed to the point of dumbness by the remarkable sights of which heretofore he had not even 
imagined the like, though his imagination was a productive one. A work-table there was, loaded exceeding full 
of strange compounds of unknown (to him) derivation, though any competent brewer of potions should 
understand instantly whence they came and whither they might be used; some labelled were, though Tom, being 
illiterate, could not comprehend their meaning even of the ones written in familiar letters rather than strange 
runes, ancient cuneiform wedges, or oriental glyphs; for of them many were written in languages unknown to 
the jester, in fact, some of those tongues only the great sages of that time yet spake. Many book-shelves covered 
one entire wall of the room, containing volumes great and small, the bindings of which (that being all that were 
visible upon first sight) indicated the craft of their possessor: some shimmered in colors brighter than any 
natural dye could produce, others seemed made out of jewels and precious metals somehow made malleable 


enough to wrap around a book, while from others came sounds both familiar and strange to the fool. One 
particular shelf contained just five great tomes, but remarkable they were: so much so that in comparison with 
them did the rest of the room, wondrous though it was, seem almost tame. The first of these had a cover which 
appeared to be made of dirt, rich and brown; sundry crawling worms and maggots made their way through it as 
Tom watched. The second rippled and wavered in his vision, to his great shock, as a pool disturbed by an 
imperceptible breeze; a small rivulet of water ran from a pool around it off the shelf and across the floor. The 
third was at first missed by Tom, for it was veritably transparent; only a slight tremor of an outline could he 
mark, though his vision was reckoned passing fair by those he knew. The fourth was most frightening to behold, 
for at first Tom supposed that the taper on the desk had extended its reach and ignited a volume on the shelf, but 
as he watched he saw that this was not so, for though flames licked from it, it was not consumed by them; the 
shelf however on which it sat could be seen to be sore scorched by its load. The fifth and last perplexed his eyes 
even more, for it appeared less a solid object than a window into a space of great depth; it seemed of a dark 
shade throughout, with particles of various colors, white predominating, moving in intricate courses and 
harmonies across the infinite backdrop. These tomes occupied his attention for some time; for some seconds 
once did he observe the first volume shake violently, though the rest of the room was as still as when he had 
arrived; the second volume, from the placid surface at first described, gradually darkened and grew more 
disturbed until it resembled a gale at sea; from the third intermittently came breezes, which Tom felt on his face; 
the fourth put forth such great heat that after a time Tom was obliged to remove his cap; in the fifth at one point 
did two of the mobile points which the jester marked come rather closer to the observer than the others, 
whereupon they passed each other and began to circle around one another with increasing rapidity until they 
met and fused into one, which then exploded with great force, spreading glowing bits throughout the inky 
blackness, though nothing appeared to actually come into the room in which our fool stood. That last event 
startling Merlin’s courier out of the reverie into which he had fallen, caught by the mesmerizing spell of the 
Books of the Elements, and recalled to his mind the mission with which he had been entrusted. Immediately did 
Thomas (for so was his christened name, being abbreviated to Tom by some old uncle whose ancient lips 
slurred the name into the form by which he was now known) begin his search, which was rather difficult, as he 
did not know where the item he sought was, nor really what its appearance was, all he remembered being that it 
was a great volume, about the length of a man’s arm, the width half thereof, and in breadth no more than a 
finger’s thickness. Seeing no books of this shape, the jester wondered if perhaps he had recollected the 
dimensions incorrectly, and so glanced through the handwritten pages of some other promising candidates; 
freely did he look through books for one glimpse of which the sages of Atlantis, Babylon, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome would gladly have put out their eyes; and all this fantastic knowledge was lost on the fool, for he was 
unschooled in letters, so those marvelous tomes might have been full of tax-records, only interesting to the one 
receiving the taxes, for all he comprehended them. The diagrams he found exceeding interesting, though, for 
Merlin’s library contained depictions of fantastic beasts and strange herbs the like of which Tom had never seen, 
cities greater than the entire realm of Norland, talismans of great power, and many other things that Thomas’ 
limited understanding, and ours too, similarly limited when compared to the possessor of the volumes, could not 
even begin to comprehend. After having perused much of the volumes, leaving them in a rather unpleasant 
disarray, for he recalled not whence he had taken some of them, he expanded his search to the rest of the room, 
which was not great in extent, and possessed naught much besides the work-table and bookcases, and the simple 
bed in which Norland’s chief warlock passed the night. As a last idea, Tom knelt down and looked beneath this 
final item, and at last found what could only be that which he sought, larger than any book on the shelves, on 
which it would not even forsooth fit, it possessed a cover of simple leather, which belied its near-priceless worth 
as receptacle of all the greatest spells and enchantments known to mankind; this tome did he pull out of its place 
of concealment and betook him it back through the tunnel upward into the light of day, and to the tower in 


which he had left his friend, encountering no resistance or impediment to his passage, as would seem 
appropriate for Fate to use to slow or halt one on such a great mission (though these tactics would hardly be 
employed against one whose errand was, for instance, as trivial as seeking a stray dog: only if the dog was rabid 


and dangerously close to harming some person of great import would Fate choose to delay the arrival of one to 
contain it, for such is life). 


Chapter be Eighth 
In Which Is Surprised 


Queen Clarice 


Queen Clarice had joined her husband King Richard at his balcony when he directed Cedric to find the lovers, 
of whose exploits we have seen little in recent chapters, and will yet see little in this, for they do not directly 
concern us at present, and stayed with him as the already related events of Prince John’s enchantment took 
place. She was present as he began to speak a language foreign to her as to her husband, and though I forgot to 
mention it at the time, that doth not preclude the fact that it did happen as I have just described. Those of her sex 
possessing a greater propensity to note expressions of the face, she observed before her husband (who was 
presently gazing about him in bewilderment in order that he might discover by what means such an occurrence 
might have chanced to happen; though what exactly he sought, he knew not, knowing of nothing in that small 
kingdom with a power to cause such confusion, save his own magicien Merlin; accordingly that mage’s 
accustomed position was in the first sweep of the king’s gaze, but there was naught to be found in that direction, 
for reasons unbeknownst to the king, yet which shall soon be known to us) a change in the prince’s countenance 
from a look of annoyance to one of confusion. A new wonder and a greater, she thought she saw, as he verily 
seemed to shrink slightly before her eyes, which rather alarmed her, until she reasoned that, such a thing was at 
the least impossible, because his head did yet come to a level with hers, as it had constantly for a score of years. 
Thus, she concluded, must her senses have been temporarily addled by the strange events to which they had 
already been a party; whereupon the prince turned and fled from the room, which in no way helped to lessen her 
confusion. However, we must abandon her eyes for now, as there are certain events already happened which we 
must review in order that we may understand more fully that which hath passed, and that which is yet to come. 
Merlin, as hath been told, had observed and heard all that passed in the king’s dais from a close-by tower; on 
which he would easily have been noticed by the king, had not he shrank neath the crenellations thereof, which 
completely obscured him from view. Immediately after the king’s eyes had roamed thence did the jester Tom 
return from his errand, which was most fortuitous, for the king’s suspicions might have been raised had he seen 
the great volume held by the illiterate fool. The prince’s enchantment greatly delighted the simple entertainer, 
who harbored no good feeling towards the dour royal; for his scheming mind allowed for no appreciation of 
levity such as was provided by the joker, thus his failure to laugh at even the most humorous of jokes rather 
offended the fool. Tom saw, as have we, a look of confusion replace that one of annoyance which was 
previously borne by the prince’s countenance; however, he did not see, being only a casual observer, as the 
prince ceased his exclamations, what a more than casual observer, as was Merlin, would have noticed, as did 
Merlin, namely, that John’s feet rose almost imperceptibly from the ground as this happened. Merlin realized in 
less than a single beat of his heart—which was going at a fair pace indeed now—that in addition to dragon 
speech, his spell had given to John the power of dragon flight. Even as the sorcerer prepared him a new 
incantation in his mind to try to remedy this situation which quickly appeared increasingly unresolvable by any 
amount of sorcery, though it were wielded by a mage as wise as Merlin, the prince noticed his levitation, and, 
his shock and fright lowering his lower extremities to the floor before the king, before the king, who was less 
than a casual observer, his eyesight diminishing in recent years, though he was not of the usual age to do so, had 
noticed this marvel, ran from the room in terror, that being the true explanation, though at the time one may 
have imagined that he wished to discover how he was flying and how he might use this to his advantage. A 


particularly clever supposition would be that he wished to fly to the window of the treasure-chamber and let 
himself in through that entrance, for the king locked the trap-door himself faithfully every night that John 
finished his labors for the day, and he kept the key in a place where even John could not get it, though he did try 
many a time; this policy never seemed to prevent the loss of gold and jewels each day, but John knew that 
without such a preventative measure, he could steal nearly twice as much, the prospect of which intrigued him 
greatly; however, this was surprisingly not what it was upon which the prince’s thoughts were focused at this 
time. During this temporary reprieve did Merlin notice his belated friend waiting behind him, in his arms a 
volume of weighty proportions from his library, which Merlin seized in confusion and opened to the first page, 
whereupon he took up the fool by the collar and shook him violently, such that the fool’s teeth chattered in his 
head, though he relented quickly, not wishing, despite his anger, any true harm towards his scatter-brained 
friend. A glance at the open book should resolve what it was that caused such an unexpected by Tom reaction 
from Merlin: upon the front page of the volume which the magicien had long awaited was written in plain and 
large letters the words: “On the Preparation of Soups and Stewes.” Tom had, as may have been imagined even 
by the most dull, taken the wrong book, for one of such import as he was sent to retrieve would Merlin have by 
no means trusted to such a traditional hiding-spot as under a bed; if the jester had bothered to mind his wiser 
friend’s instructions, he should have known to remove from the bottom shelf on the far left side the smallest 
tome in the library, hardly the height of a man’s thumb, which would, upon having been placed in the 
wizard’s—being the book’s master’s—hands, have grown to the dimensions of the ill-chosen cook-book which 
Tom had mistaken for it, and the pages (which previously had described such paltry tricks of sleight of hand to 
the level of which no real magicien should dream of stooping, for they were weak and obvious), would 
accordingly fill themselves up with such knowledge of spells as befitted a mage great as Merlin, and a tome 
great as that volume had become. Merlin would have doubly and even trebly cursed Fate which had brought 
him not the spell-book he needed, had he not had a realization even as John came to the same conclusion, 
though without understanding the logical basis for it through which Merlin was able to deduce that which the 
prince simply observed. This simultaneous realization was namely this: that even as the substitution spell had 
given John fluency in Wyrm-Tongue, replacing his natural speech, and the ability of flight which augmented, 
rather than replaced his former transportatory means of walking, as dragons are in possession of both, even had 
it replaced his natural tendency to be disagreeable, especially to his enemy Robin Hood, with the tender 
disposition that was the wont of the dragon Puff (whom Merlin had chosen for his spell) towards all, though 
especially that outlaw. That forester and that dragon were in fact neighbors in the forest and often met merrily 
together, Robin having been fortunate enough to speak the language of his acquaintance fluently, as his nurse in 
childhood had by some ailment of the mind only been able to converse in that tongue, thus making him as well 
versed in it as had few in the kingdom, and the whole world too, for dragons of that variety only lived in a small 
area of that country alone in the world, and thus did no foreigners, save the mage Merlin, see need to learn such 
a difficult tongue, as did few Norlanders, for that matter. There were varying breeds with greatly different 
speech that lived in far-flung lands never explored by any one from Norland nor any of its surrounding states, 
but these concern us not. Merlin had travelled extensively there, I believe, but though he seemed Norlish 
enough, I ween he could have appeared a native in any land among any people, and that he was not a native of 
Norland any more than the Emperor of Atlantis was, which great personage, for all my knowledge, that 
enchanter may have been, for though he did not appear possessed of greater than threescore-and-ten years, his 
appearance had not changed significantly in the threescore years which he had served the king of Norland, 
though to any who asked (who were few, since not many noticed, and even fewer cared—or dared—dquestion 
this mighty sorcerer on his health) he attributed this to the quality of the water in the area, and his diet, of which 
red meat formed a large part. The fact of his longevity would lead an astute observer to surmise that he never 
aged but had lived a number of years unguessable by observation of his deceitful countenance, which was in 


itself most likely a guise he wore: he could, I think, have appeared as stout a youth as any squire in the castle, 
with strength and agility to match his appearance. So do I reckon that he might have been the sole survivor of 
that fallen kingdom, not for evidence in the positive, for of that he offered none that I know, but rather for lack 
of evidence in the negative. Thus Merlin deemed John incapable of further mischief and relieved his mind 
regarding that matter, though in the next moment realized he that though John was not at present equipped to 
harm any, another now unfortunately was, with the inclination to match, and perhaps a more dangerous foe 


besides. 


Chapter be Ninth 
In Which Is Surprised 


Puff be Dragon 


Puff the dragon was at once a friend to Robin Hood our hero, as hath been told previous, and may yet be told 
again, while also being possessed of the power of aerial locomotion, as hath not been told previous, being an 
understood fundamental quality of wyrms, an unusual combination found, to my knowledge, only in himself 
and his mate Flambée, and of course the enchanter Mage Merlin by reason of his wingéd steed, though Robin’s 
knowledge encompassed only even fewer, specifically the third of these did he not reckon among this group, 
though not for lack of flight, for all knew of Mage Merlin’s mount, a wingéd steed not being a thing to be 
forgotten when once it hath been seen. Rather as a one who held him as a friend Robin reckoned the magicien 
not, for though he strove to be friend to all, or to all who would have him as such, the warlock he considered, 
rightly perhaps, of a greater nature than he, for wondrous stories were told of his father, true or not, saying that 
he was not mortal, but rather a lesser airy spirit (of the sort at one time imagined by Maid Marian, but differing 
in that it—he—existed outside of the mind of an overimaginative princess, true reality being the one thing 
uncreatable by imagination, though an imagining of reality may at times be) if not entirely righteous, neither 
entirely wicked, his spirit, or rather, he, for he was all spirit and no flesh, being a battleground between good 
and evil as is every man, and woman, for that matter, this fact alone, perhaps, being the reason that he should be 
able to interbreed with a human woman. If the rumors were to be believed that the conjuror was more than 
human, or seemed to be, at least, that he should condescend to count a vulgar forest-dweller as friend was rather 
beyond Robin’s thoughts, this circumstance being a truth unimagined, rather than an imagined untruth, as were 
the airy spirits of the Maid Marian’s past (but not Merlin’s, if the legends be believed). One may wonder then 
that Robin never asked him, or Flambé, his mate, as hath been told, and heard also, if this feeble tale hath not 
already lulled the hearer into the shadowy realm of Morpheus, to carry him to the castle, rather than trusting, 
unknowingly to the caprices of Fate to procure the use of a catapult to accomplish the same object long ago, for 
there is, and was to Robin, no doubt that either of them would have been physically capable of such a favor, for 
evidence of which we turn our gaze to the skies posterior to the castle approximately as the events just narrated 
occurred. Though physically capable, however, perhaps they were reticent to oblige such a request, or mayhap 
Robin wished not to in any way impose himself longer upon their generosity, for it was they who helped him to 
first, and only, build his forest fortress, among other sundry aids, especially during his younger days, before he 
had established himself as a styled outlaw, yet in truth quiet protector of peace and prosperity in Norland. The 
possibility remains that into his unassuming and generous mind the idea had never strayed for consideration, 
knowing all too well its sure fate, for if all people were to be grouped into two classes, to wit: those who look at 
others thinking, ‘What can they do for me?’ and those who similarly look at others, but disparately think 
concurrently with this look, ‘What may I do for them?’ Robin would most definitely be placed into the latter 
category, for he put others’ wishes, desires, and needs above his own regularly, as a matter of course, as 
hopefully hath been revealed, if naught else, in this tale. An astute reader, as hopefully thou art, will have 
noticed that it was said that Puff had flown in the general area of the castle at approximately the time of our 
recently encountered events. It will be realized that at the moment Prince John took flight, or rather, a little 
earlier, as Merlin finished his enchantment with the dragon’s name, Puff would have lost his typical powers of 
vertical displacement and retention of unsupported elevation, and must have fallen summarily to the ground, 


with the potential for great injury, sadly, to the noble and kind creature, which realization would be entirely 
correct, save that no harm, at least none physical and immediate, came to the dragon, for he landed on a bed of 
heather, in which, and close by, was a Robin-sized impression, left there, of course, when he too was deposited 
there a half-hour earlier that morning. Quite fortunate was it that such large, soft beds of heather were planted 
about the castle, for both our hero and his wyrm associate had their lives saved by them, the reason being that 
after the gift was made to Norland of its three unicorns, it was discovered that in absence of whatever marvelous 
nourishment they had received in their native land, they refused to eat anything save that selfsame heather, 
previously considered a weed, but which they now consumed in such prodigious amounts that soon the 
kingdom’s store would be depleted, which all agreed must not happen, for that would mean the depletion of 
life—in other words the extinction—of the Norlandish strain of unicorn, consequentially rendering invalid the 
boasts of the contemporary king of Norland that theirs was the only kingdom within hundreds of leagues which 
possessed not only dragons, but unicorns as well (See Note the Second). To prevent this extinction, the king 
ordered that a crop of heather be perpetually raised by the finest gardeners of Norland, and the necessary size of 
this garden being so great that only the great meadows round about the castle were of sufficient area, while also 
being more or less unused heretofore, to be used for that purpose, meant that the fields of heather were placed 
concurrently in space with these meadows, this arrangement having the added benefit that it made transportation 
from field to fodder more instantaneous, though with the added drawback that such great quantities of the weed 
rather adversely affected the queen’s hay fever. It mattered not, though—to the king—what difficulty such an 
arrangement caused to the queen, for he was able to proclaim only the next year that, “The Laspagni¢e may have 
foresight and wisdom, or so their old wives wish us to think, but we have flesh-and-blood marvels which any 
man may see for himself,” which unfortunately undiplomatic remark great pains had been taken by the current 
administration of Norland to erase from the memory of the selfsame Laspagnieé in light of the current hopes of a 
peace treaty and alliance. All this time, though, we have been neglecting poor Puff, though, as ‘poor’ implies 
pitiability, and thus, as we shall see, Puff was fallen both vertically and morally, such a characteristic no longer 
attaches itself to him, nor in fact ever did, as before his fall there was no reason to pity him, being a free and 
noble creature with no complaint, nor even grounds for complaint, even were he not by nature an 
uncomplaining soul, save perhaps a difficulty in procuring his favorite dish ever since the king had enacted a 
proclamation barring any from hunting his deer, that they might live in peace, a reform inspired by the queen’s 
protests that she had heard a groan escape from the last piece of venison carved at the king’s table as it was cut, 
for verily did our dragon friend’s—or once-friend’s—maw water at the thought of such a delicate meal nearly as 
much as he slavered over the strange yet tantalizing beasts which perpetually grazed upon the heather fields into 
which he had fallen, though without hope of ever tasting either, for as dreadful was the sentence for eating of 
venison—the worst imaginable by the king, namely a removal in perpetuity of one’s name from the invitation 
list to attend the king’s frequent and long-winded proclamations, which threat not being terribly dreadful (the 
only part not worth missing, or worth not missing, which is to say the same thing, being the banquets afterward, 
at which wine flowed like water and venison didn’t, being neither a legal repast, nor possessed of fluidity), was 
augmented, nay even rendered viable by the natural tendency of the people of Norland to obey the king’s edicts, 
when not too outrageous, solely for his pleasure, which was counted a great thing among them, Prince John 
being a notable exception—a score of times as dreadful again was the penalty for harm or destruction of a 
unicorn, being a national treasure—namely deportation to Laspagna, which kingdom served well as a penal 
colony for Norland, there being no fear of conflict between the Laspagnié and the exiled Norlanders, seeing as 
the latter group did not exist, which was fortunate, for if it did it would likely weaken the tentative alliance 
between these neighbors—neglecting poor Puff I say because, besides a brief appearance halfway through, his 
absence in the chapter named for him hath been complete, save for discussion in the abstract sense; his living 
presence hath been more absent than his absence. As we again turn our attention to him, we observe as he lies in 


the heather that in him is an animosity both heretofore unbeknownst to, and henceforth unbecoming in him 
directed at once towards all that is good and pleasing, though especially towards our very own hero. If not 
already, it must now be plain that even as Prince John gained the dragon’s good-naturedness, Robin’s 


once-friend had acquired instantaneously all the hatred stored up in the heart of that one noble in birth but not in 
deed. 


Chapter be Tenth 
In Which Is Surprised 


Cedric pe Knight 


Cedric, the knight noble of Norland, as will be recalled, was left last to locate the lovers, which unenviable task 
we abridged by the power granted students of history to circumvent the traditional bounds of time and space, 
leaving him in his interest as participant rather than observer firmly within those bounds, and thus subject to the 
difficulties inherent in such subjection. After a lengthy digression we return now to him, advanced in age by 
some hours, but in his quest not at all, having seen the princess not once, merely a pig-herd accompanied by 
some man in garb of Lincoln Green similar to Robin of the Hood’s, with features indistinguishable from his, for 
it was at such a distance that they were indistinguishable as anything, but surely not he, for Cedric knew Robin 
to be, though an outlaw, a man of honor, who would never leave his love for another, though she were as 
comely as the princess, as the pig-herd verily was, which Cedric found strange, as he had never noticed such a 
strong resemblance in her before. Coming out from behind a gardening shed he again espied them, wondering 
as he did that the strange man should wear such a suit, as the association of the cloth of which it was composed 
with the king’s dearest enemy had caused that monarch to discourage its use—on pain of royal displeasure—for 
anything besides dishrags, stabling blankets, and other such low items, a wish which, as all knew, Robin 
respectfully disregarded, an action shared, to Cedric’s knowledge, with no other Norlander. As they kissed each 
other for approximately the dozenth time since Cedric had again located them some half-minute ago, that vassal 
noticed a flash as of sunlight on gold (a fitting analogy, he realized, as it was indeed sunlight on gold) on the 
lady’s breast, exactly, Cedric realized, where the princesses wore their lockets, the likes of which none other in 
the kingdom had. If it hath taken this worthy knight rather longer in thy estimation to realize the truth than 
would have been needed, please be not overly hard, for nothing seems so obvious to the knowledgeable as a fact 
already known, especially when, as in this case, the information was learned without cognitive effort, only a 
revelation; besides which histories are invariably concerned with the remarkable and unusual, rather than the 
commonplace, and if the players in Time’s drama fail to expect the unusual as a peruser of history may, they 
ought not be held to task. Robin and Marian’s osculation was cut short, to their disappointment, when Robin 
descried a figure concealed behind a gardening shed causing him to remark to is love, ““There hides some one, 
friend or foe to us know not I, but prudence recommends readiness for flight, should that be found desirable,” to 
which Marian replied, “Though that be so, think I such precaution unnecessary, for by the metallic sheen of sun 
on his habilitation I see that he is Cedric, the knight clothed in armor, a kind personage sure to look upon us 
with pity.”—“Though that be that so,” hesitated Robin, “he yet is a paladin of thy father’s, whose royal 
personage, though gladly I admit a great man, is known to harbor some ill-feeling towards our love, and as such 
may have commissioned his knight to keep me from thee, or thee from me, which amounts to the 
same.”—‘Nay,” replied Marian, “for he surely makes a sign of friendship and beckons us, not threateningly, as 
he would were his mission hostile, but with compassion, I ween.”—“T shall trust to thy judgement, my Maid 
Marian,” said Robin affectionately, “Let us thither go and see for what purpose he bids us come,” which they 
two did even as he said. “What want thou with us?” asked Marian when they had attained the back of the shed. 
Came the reply, “The king thy father sent me to locate and to separate you,” Robin glanced at Marian with an 
expression upon his countenance signifying, ““Toldest I thee so,” before the knight continued, “but that shall not 
I do, as I have sympathy for you,” causing Marian in turn to cast herself a look at Robin signifying, “Toldest I 


thee so,” without declining to pay heed to the knight, who said, “Knowing your love and loyalty to be true, I 
shall aid your concealment, since, my lady, thy locket will yet betray thee, lowly costume despite.” Whilst 
Robin and Marian accept this proffered aid, it behooves us as it would have behooved them to see what brought 
about this unwonted departure from unconditional obedience to the king in the knight. When the realization 
dawned on him that the pig-herd and the mysterious green-clad stranger were in reality his duty-bound quarry, 
Cedric murmured, “A passing fair scheme, but thy locket gives thee away, princess,” and started from behind 
the outbuilding with a heavy heart, for he did truly not desire to disturb such joy. Perhaps then it was a fortunate 
mercy to him that a sudden blow to his head knocked him to the ground, and the last sight which met his vision 
was that of a scaly green face before a mist passed before his eyes, or rather betwixt those orbs and his thought, 
for it was a fair day out, and he knew no more. Perhaps not. We, however, do know more, and realize of course 
that Puff the dragon, having heard the worthy knight’s musing, had struck him from behind. What may not be so 
easily realized is that the drake then proceeded to strip poor Cedric of his armor, donning it himself as a 
costume unparalleled for disguising his draconic form, as the solid metal gave no indication of the excess wings 
and tail possessed by the creature who now wore it, while the visor and gauntlets kept his green scales from 
prying eyes and the helm so distorted his voice that his speech—which since Merlin’s spell was fluent 
Norlandish as nary a wyrm spake, it being as difficult for them naturally as their tongue to men and more 
so—could not be told from Cedric’s when he wore the same. We further realize that this most unscrupulous foe 
had gained the confidence of Robin and Marian, who neither knew his true identity, nor, as they should yet 
consider the dragon a friend if they knew him, the unseemly motivations he possessed that would lead him to 
seek their ill. Currently the wyrm in warrior’s clothing was leading our protagonistic duo to, as he claimed, “a 
hiding-spot wherein none can find you and ye shall be safe, as surely as my name is Cedric,” meaning by this 
that they should not be safe, but should certainly be found, though an earlier deception caused Robin and 
Marian to be of an opinion entirely opposed to the truth. This hiding-spot was revealed to be the pen wherein 
were the kingdom’s unicorns kept when they were not sent out to graze, as they were not now. The unicorns 
mentioned these many times without explanation had been brought thence by ambassadors from a distant land, 
as goodwill offerings, it was supposed; exactly what country none in Norland knew, for it was of a distance that 
both languages were unknown to the other parties, such that communications were impossible, and all 
accomplished was that the unicorns were bartered through rudimentary signs for an old dry cow, the likes of 
which the foreign ambassadors had never seen, and which they revered as fantastic in a way that they did not 
act towards their own unicorns, leading to the speculation that such fantastic beasts to us were commonplace to 
them, and vice versa, and since that event a century hither the ambassadors never returned nor any like to them, 
neither did the animals show signs of ageing, whether because of their marvelous land of origin or some exotic 
quirk of that species none knew. This knowledge of their origin shows human nature quite neatly, for it was 
through no merit of their own that the Norlanders found themselves host to those mysterious diplomats, it only 
being Fate which had blown their ship to that shore, rather than the nearby, and larger coastlines of Laspagna 
and Friésl, and yet as hath been told they claimed credit for it, even as they took pride in the result of the clause 
accidentally inserted into an ancient treaty which deeded them the barren waste wanted by no kingdom from 
which many years later dragons, unheard-of at the time of the treaty-making, spread throughout the kingdom, 
becoming much more numerous then than they were at the time of our present narrative, and inducing peace 
and prosperity in their time as Robin did in his. The gate of this pen of marvelous creatures was kept fast closed 
and held by means of a great lock, the sole key to which Cedric always carried, and which Puff now had, as the 
surrogate Cedric. Previous to this day it would have been most improbable that he could have used this key 
without taking a single one of the monoceres within the enclosure for his dining pleasure, but as a result of the 
same altered state that induced him to assault Cedric and get the key, his longtime craving for unicorn was for 
the first time ever quelled, which was fortunate both for the unicorns and his devious schemes, for had one 


self-applying the moniker “Cedric the Knight’ began gnawing on a live unicorn (or any live creature, although 
when roasted even the true Cedric would partake of animal flesh with gusto) Robin and Marian should have 
begun to suspect what they would not have otherwise. Having ushered in the fugitives Puff locked the gate 
again, on the pretense that that way none could discover and fewer reach them, save himself, but in reality 
because they could thus not escape and must therefore remain in his power. Without revealing his intentions 
Puff took his leave, as must we. 


Chapter pe Eleventh 
In Which Is Surprised 


Pe Enchantress Belinda 


Belinda, called enchantress by none, save in jest, and then with such perfect infrequency that such appellation 
with such connotation had never in history, recorded or no, been uttered, little heeded the sound, existent as her 
less-common prefix (her common one being ‘That other princess,’ which would have upset her by its 
insensitivity, had she been upset by it), of the door to her chamber, which along with the rest of her room she 
shared with her sister, the Maid Marian, being opened. In there stepped the very form of Belinda’s sister, which 
that other princess did not for a moment disbelieve was she whom she appeared to be, for she had every reason 
not to doubt the witness of her own eyes: the simple proof by induction being that since every other day of her 
life the figure appearing to be Maid Marian had in fact proven to be Maid Marian, likewise then today the figure 
appearing to be that princess must be that princess. In this, though, as we, though not Belinda, know all too 
well, she was most sorely mistaken, the figure for once being that of the swine-herd Dulcinea del Toboso, 
unencountered since the time of her substitution with the legitimate princess. Though uninterested, Belinda was 
hardly disinterested as the faux princess began to don the gay apparel of her authentic counterpart, enrobing 
herself in first one, then another magnificent gown—disrobing betwixtimes, in order to keep disencumbered 
from more than one of those ‘monstrosities’ concurrently—in an attempt to experience the fulness of whatever 
dream or enchantment it was in which she found herself. Despite her nonchalance towards this truly—in 
Marian, if not Dulcinea—unusual preoccupation with habiliment, Belinda was forced to take notice when she 
thought, Never have I worn such elegance in my life. Of course, Belinda told herself, it was not she who thought 
thus, but her sister Marian, since her, Belinda’s, current adornment was a simple gown worn for comfort, rather 
than elegance, as opposed to the gowns in which her sister—her false sister, though her real swine-herd, 
recall—seemed to be taking, come to realize, an inordinate interest she had never expressed before on any of the 
dozens of previous occasions on which she worn each. Scarcely had this explanation arisen when it enflamed in 
Belinda a desire for more, answering such ponderables as, How came the inmost meditations of my sister 
silently into my mind, for, though we be twins, and thus closer than most other braces, never yet have we shared 
cogitations? and, Why should Marian be so awed by her selfsame wardrobe, which she hath seen with little 
variation, for many years? The false premise on which these wonderings found foundation was eroded by 
another intrusion upon Belinda’s mental processes, of similar form, but altogether more enlightening content, 
being, Being without a locket such as the princesses wear, I must shield my breast that none may notice its 
absence and recognize my duplicity. After checking about her own neck to ensure that she still had a locket, and 
was thus indeed the real daughter of the Lionheart Richard the First of Norland (though the third of them 
internationally), Belinda glanced surreptitiously at her assumed sister to hopefully achieve the same consolation 
on that front, only to find her back turned, thus rendering ambiguous her true identity. She was puzzled to 
discover a means of discreetly observing that other in a manner which would cause no suspicion were Marian 
not, but would equally necessitate no explanation were Marian herself that day (as on every other), until she 
realized that the mirror (which she whom we know as Dulcinea used for observing herself even as might 
another standing beside her, rather than one looking down from above her shoulders as she herself was naturally 
constrained to do, being unable to remove her head—as Merlin had at one time done to provide entertainment 
for one of King Richard’s dull private banquets, to which he had invited only the highest nobles in the kingdom, 


which were unfortunately also about the most dull and proper personages therefound—to see herself from the 
side) might serve a dual purpose, namely to render a princess’—or an impersonator thereof’s—front side 
visible, when previously all that could be seen was her back, to one who wished to avoid confrontation. 
Straightaway did she notice that in the mirror’s reflection of her double there shone conspicuously an absence of 
locket upon her chest which would never have been revealed by a real princess of Norland. Sure now, if of 
nothing else, that there stood but one true daughter of her father in that room—and she not wearing a fine 
dress—and also slightly anxious for her well-being, not wishing the number of princesses of unknown 
whereabouts to increase from one to two, Belinda resolved to meet duplicity with guile, and therefore asked the 
imposter with cunning veiled, “Sister, preparest thou to join our father atop his balcony, as is our wont every 
day about this hour?” The custom to which she referred was as real as turtles’ wings, which is to say unreal, but 
as the swine-herd knew little of royal custom, this excuse served as well as a real one. Having led her false 
sister to the king’s balcony, being the only one among the two to know the way, ‘Marian’ attributing her lack of 
orientational adroitness to temporary forgetfulness, and noticeably relaxing when the true princess appeared to 
accept this explanation, deeming in her own mind that arrangement preferable to the blind leading the sighted, 
Belinda communicated through a whisper the startling news to the queen her mother Clarice, who in turn 
revealed the secret to the king her husband Richard. Richard King, infuriated and filled with concern at finding 
his daughter more lost than before, after having been filled with relief at seeing her in the company of her sister, 
rather than the rogue Robin Hood, ordered upon a brief but more careful than casual examination, proving 
beyond doubt her non-royalty, clothes notwithstanding, that his daughter’s impersonator be at once executed, 
then exiled to Laspagna. Because, as his wife pointed out, the two commands were mutually incompatible, and 
since the first was unduly harsh, given the prisoner’s not having had a trial, and the second unduly lenient, as, 
her accent and own admission giving away that her native country was Laspagna, the prisoner could not 
overmuch dread a return to that land, the king compromised and changed the sentence to imprisonment until 
trial. Poor Dulcinea: thrown in a dungeon for no greater crime than accepting a gift (with sundry additional 
stipulations). Had Robin known that his plan would result in such misery he should never have acted on it, 
being unwilling to sacrifice the happiness and well-being of others for his own benefit, even in a case as mild as 
Dulcinea’s. Mild it was, because, threaten offenders though he might, King Richard had never executed any, and 
most prisoners awaiting trial were freed within the week, that sovereign’s mind becoming focused on some 
entirely separate thing. Since no true crimes (besides Prince John’s embezzling) ever were committed in 
Norland, and since the Norlandish dungeons were outfitted more as a hostelry than a death-hole and were found 
by most inhabitants a pleasant and relaxing stay, protected by law from work as they were during their 
internment, this arrangement ultimately suited all quite neatly: only Dulcinea knew this not. While Dulcinea 
languished in the dungeon (though soon to find it more nearly as agreeable as a stay in the dungeons of Norland 
should have been), she whose actions had led to this unfortunate consignment—in plain, Belinda—was engaged 
in conversation with the castle wizard (Tom the jester’s nonpresence being an attempt to alleviate by means of 
his sundry tricks the king’s black mood at the missing state of his eldest daughter), explaining whilst 
endeavoring not to explain too plainly or precisely how it was that she had come to notice the lack of locket on 
the imposter, for for such knowledge asked he, yet wished she to keep it close, desiring neither to be thought a 
teller of false tales nor a thinker of false thoughts. Liar would she not be called, neither lunatic, leastways until 
she thought herself to be so, as she half did now. “So thoughtest thou that she had locket none?” asked he, 
whereupon she truthfully, yet hesitantly, replied, “Nay, thought not I that.” Who did, then, my child? asked he; 
she answering, “What meanest thou by thy question,” before realizing to her horror that she had just answered a 
query not heard by auricle, but in mind, almost as her own thought: even as she had discerned the inmost 
thoughts of the unfortunate Dulcinea. Quail not, my young enchantress: thou art not addled, nor hast thou to me 
revealed any thing other than that which I had already suspicioned, reassured, though not audibly, the mage the 


princess, before speaking: “Be sure thou of this: Even as thou hast realized, so have I thought, and 

truly.” —“How may I not be addled to believe that I perceive thy thoughts—indeed both thine and my sister that 
verily is not?” asked, though quietly, that her royal parents might not hear her, the distraught maiden, rendered 
more upset by the laughter in which was engaged her conversation-mate. An explanation for this strange and 
seemingly impolite action, together with the termination of this improbable discourse shall be found in an 
upcoming chapter, as this one hath had quite enough length for itself and need not further augmentation. 


Chapter be Twelfth 
In Which Is Surprised 


Estéban del Norlando 


Esteban Prince of Norland, being the sole able-bodied young man remaining in the castle in whom Richard 
placed any trust—Tom not being able-bodied as much as agile, and given more to Catherine wheels and the 
walking-on of his hands than feats of gallantry; Merlin not young, having lived through many ages even then, 
and perhaps, for who knows? yet into ours; and John not possessing Richard’s trust, and rightly so; besides 
those other residents not possessed of masculinity who failed the description previous for that very reason—was 
called to fulfill his duty to his future realm by guarding a most dangerous prisoner and enemy of state, though 
an innocent and not unbeautiful one. This duty he, though a prince, performed for there was no one whose sole 
employment was as gaoler, even as there was no need for one, the dungeon being typically empty, and full, if of 
anything, of provisions, often saved in precaution against the event of siege to the castle, but always removed 
soon thereafter to supply the table at another of the many feasts following one of the king’s speeches. Cedric, 
always knight, was also sometimes gaoler, but as his absence presently precluded the possibility of this, Esteban 
was charged to watch in the knight’s stead the fair Dulcinea—for she it was which he guarded—and ensure that 
she endeavored not to commute her sentence by so much as the time of one breath, a role rendered necessary by 
the well-known secret that the catch on the great lock closing the cell door had been missing for many a year, 
therefore keeping nothing inside save by ignorance (or honesty, though this was the last quality Richard would 
have thought to find in his prisoner, for verily her perceived crime had been deception)—or immobility, I 
suppose, in the case of the provisions. As Estéban guarded the swine-herd while she sat on a great wheel of 
cheese missed at the last banquet because of its situation in a dark corner, Merlin the warlock ceased his 
laughing some seven levels higher in the castle, on the balcony which we seem unable to leave for long. “Laugh 
not I at thee,” said he apologetically, “but rather at the marked likeness which exists between thee and my 
younger self, as revealed in the similarity of our reactions to the same news: that by dint of our extraordinary 
births the both of us are naturally inclined to the sorcerous manipulation and perception of reality.” —“What 
meanest thou? for thou hast not communicated any such revelation to me,” gasped the twin princess, advanced 
in confusion by this mirthful statement. Thus proceeded he to reveal to her that as the second daughter of but 
one childbirth she was gifted with a natural ability to the impossible even as in like manner was he, though not a 
second twin daughter, nor even a daughter in any wise; but no more said he in this regard, leaving secret the 
mystery of his confessed extraordinary birth, neither confirming nor denying the many rumors concerning such. 
Instead he revealed how as he was some hundred years hither reflecting on past events he had chanced to look 
retrospectively, which, as he was facing those events which had already happened, meant that he saw those 
which were not yet come to pass, and thus saw he the future birth of one who would one day be a magicienne of 
greater than passing power. Realized he, he told the princess, that one such as that would require an education in 
the arts of magike—so that she might not by accident cause some great harm, such as the leveling of a kingdom 
at a mere sneeze, or some like unforeseeable calamity—which could only be provided by a one so well versed 
as he was in those same arts. Also needed would be a careful understanding of the moral responsibility entailed 
by such abilities, so that such a leveling or other catastrophe should not either be accomplished intentionally, for 
intention is irrelevant to destruction. No hesitancy remained in him when he saw his own self engaged in just 
such an enterprise as he had deemed necessary; for this reason had he, many years ago, pledged his service to 


the king, that he might be present when the king’s daughter most needed instruction and explanation for such 
strange powers as her abilities might conjure. Said explanation thus being finished, the warlock was nigh unto 
the commencement of the necessary instructing of the new-fledged enchantress when a hail from within the 
castle’s courtyard interrupted him, Cedric of Norland (as all supposed the mail-clad figure below to be) having 
returned from his mission, and, as he proudly informed the king, successful, and ready to reveal the lovers that 
they might be separated. This would not be abode by Tom the jester—whose sympathies lay with the 
mercilessly hounded lovers, as did those of all in the castle, truth be told, save Richard King, Clarice Queen, 
and John Prince—and thus did he endeavor to distract the king’s attention by means of a joke, verily the very 
one which he had imagined whilst he should have paid attention to the mage in his instructions earlier: “What 
have a dragon and Prince John in common?” Had he noticed the expression of anger and horror on Merlin’s 
face, his confusion may have been the less when as he prepared to say the conclusion (“They both have bad 
breath!” being sadly the extent of his comedic range of solutions to this rather weak witticism) he said in a 
rather strained voice, instead of that line which he intended, the words: “Absolutely nothing whatsoever, in any 
way at all!” This means of diversion strangely failing him, the good-hearted fool remained nonplussed and 
promised a great trick to the king (who had failed to catch the entirety of the false knight’s announcement): he 
would for his lord’s amusement leap from the terrace onto the ground below—a considerable drop, as the walls 
of the castle rather exceeded the height of the of the trees there- and roundabouts—and upon landing, perform a 
back-somersault, a heretofore unheard-of trick of surpassing daring, resilience, and agility. Straightaway he did 
this, lest in delay he lose the king’s attention, or worse his own resolve, and if after his awe-inspiring leap it 
took him rather longer than instantaneously to rise shakily from the ubiquitous heather to his own feet, and then 
if his somersault was of less than its wonted grace and ease, it will easily be forgiven him, for even the greatest 
of tumblers will not perform optimally after a fall of half a score fathoms, (as indeed the greatest of any 
profession will not, a rule solely excepting players of the bagpipes—for one of these with the wind knocked out 
of him by a fall may not play with as intemperate a volume as typically, this being quite obviously preferable to 
a nonwinded performer on the same so-called instrument) though he landed on a surface as cushioning as the 
remarkable heather of Norland. After Tom Tumbler’s but partially successful stunt, Richard liege once again 
turned his gaze—and concurrently his ears—to the courtyard, in order to hear what had the deceitful and 
duplicitous charlatan which Puff, once noble and true, had become to reveal. Tom tried again to divert the king’s 
attention by foolishly promising to perform the same trick—from which he had providentially walked away the 
previous time with nary a scratch, but a great soreness in his body, which was fast turning bepurpled with 
bruises; but this luck could not be reasonably be expected to hold twice (although none ever accused the jester 
of possessing overmuch reason, or anything which smelled of rationality)—as soon as he could regain the top of 
the castle walls, which, at his present rate of locomotion could have been some time indeed, his ascent taking 
considerably more time than had his descent. Merlin kindlily kept him from this well-intentioned foolhardiness 
(for he was in truth a hardy fool, was Tom) by endeavoring to distract the king himself by a trick of magike 
without precedent, but as the mage began to chant his incantation—purposing in his mind to cause the entirety 
of Norland’s great and ancient castle to begin dancing a mazurka—the king bade him be silent, that he could 
hear the message from below. This immediately followed, and Merlin and Tom, wizard and fool, could only 
listen disheartened as Cedric—but not really Cedric—tevealed that he knew exactly where could be found the 
king’s daughter—his true daughter, he reassured, for had he not seen the locket on her breast?—as well as that 
knave Robin Hood, to which Richard responded with a command to lead him thither immediately, a command 
eagerly accepted by the knight. But was it really a knight, wondered the wizard, for the honest Cedric would 
hardly call one so noble as Robin was ‘knave,’ besides which the voice, though distorted, was vaguely familiar 
to the sorcerer, but not as the actual knight’s, nor indeed as any which had ever before spoken in a tongue of 
Men. As realization dawned like the sun, though much more quickly, the elder enchanter turned to the young 


enchantress (newly recognized as such) beside him and quoth urgently: “If 1 am not very much more mistaken 
than have ever I been before in my existence, which as thou knowest hath been a long one, yea, and longer even 
than thou knowest, Cedric is in dire need of succor, with which thou must supply him.” 


Chapter be Thirteenth 
In Which Is Surprised 


AEmelia de la Laspagna 


Emelia, formerly of the Laspagnie, as well as presently (though her residence of late was not in that country, 
rather being the castle of Norland, wherein lived her betrothed the Prince Estéban, as preparations were then 
being made for their marriage which, it was hoped, would unite their respective and respectively belligerent 
countries in peace, though not in government, they continuing as separate entities, although this was not 
ultimately the case, pleasant hopes to the contrary), found herself alone as her fiancé was once again called to 
the service of his kingdom, truly for the guardianship of her serving-maid, though she knew this not at the time, 
the reason being that none saw fit to inform her thusly, since it was feared that were the fact of Norland’s 
detention of a Laspagnese national known to her country, yet another of those conflagrations in which the two 
incendiary realms took part every few years could ignite, and in this dry spell for conflict, no wars having been 
declared in the last three years, it was desired to maintain the status quo warwise. Emelia took advantage of her 
solitary situation by changing on the wedding banquet menu some few details which the prince her 
husband-to-be had insisted upheld the strictest standards of propriety and delicacy for matrimonial sustenance, 
brooking no argument thereconcerning. ‘Jellied jelly of chicken gizzard’ she struck through; that and 
‘mockingbird pie’ did she replace forthwith with ‘roast fowl’ and ‘pie of pears,’ which dishes she knew were 
enjoyed alike in both Laspagna and Norland, which had by intermingling of culinary tradition come to have 
similar tastes in matters of the stomach, if nowhere else, such that the food pleasing to the Norlander might be 
found equally palatable to the Laspagnese. Unless that Norlander be Esteban, thought Amelia with rue; Why I 
tolerate such idiosyncrasies in him I know not, save it be that if anything happen to prevent our marriage our 
countries should likely destroy each other over another such trivial cause as the alphabet, which should be 
disastrous, and thus undesirable. That terrible event to which she referred in her cogitations was the Wars of the 
Letters, which the king Richard’s father (really quite a non-diplomat, though an excellent baritone singer 
nonetheless, who would accompany himself on the lute) had precipitated when he, irritated by forever seeing 
Laspagna preceding Norland in all lists arranged alphabetically, decreed by royal proclamation that thenceforth 
and therefore NV should commence the alphabet, which monumental upheaval was declaimed as pointless by all 
until the contemporary queen of Laspagna (that in truth being an era of great unwisdom, though she was herself 
an operatic soprano of no mean skill) retorted that by magisterial edict L would begin the alphabet, with V 
banished due to its perpetual association with her country’s enemy to the other and utter end, whereupon in both 
realms ire flared as order alphabetical became a point of national identity and patriotic pride, and war was 
declared multiple times over, the more vehement to be. These many simultaneous wars were fought in both 
countries at once, to deleterious effect (besides the ravaging of the land—the constant crossing of the border in 
both directions rendering it nearly devoid of such flowering plants as were easily crushed underfoot, until the 
following spring when they regrew as usual—many a fine fighting man was lost, when an army quitted a camp 
quickly and neglecting a call of roll; those misplaced only to be replaced after a period of some weeks, in which 
time they had to find their own way to the opposing army, tried by said army, found guilty by said army of 
being enemy soldiers—for the aid of which identification the armies of the two lands wore vastly different 
uniforms in vivid colors—and be exiled by said army to their penal colony, which naturally was the soldiers’ 
home) until Norland’s sage mage suggested that since Laspagnese was read from right to left and bottom to top, 


while Norlandish was read from left to right and top to bottom, both countries would be alphabetically first 
provided the alphabet was arranged in such a way that N was universally to the upper left, while Z was at the 
opposite corner, thus rendering both countries alphabetically first in their own style, a compromise which 
brought peace to the realms and lasted until the unfeasibility of remaking every alphabetical list was discovered, 
a realization which led to the reform being quietly dropped in both kingdoms simultaneously. For the prevention 
of such harm was a marriage between Laspagnese princess and Norlandish prince necessary; necessary even if 
they desired it not, which truly was the situation, though unknown to all but the betrothed. Estéban, having been 
reminded every day of his life of his most pressing engagement, was sick of hearing of marriage, and sickened 
by the prospect. Repulsed by his lack of choice, if not likewise inspired by the indisputably (unless one was the 
bellicose Prince John, to whom all things were disputable, even such obviousnesses as the color of the sky or 
the time of day) comely princess to whom he was affianced, the very mandatoriality of his future had inculcated 
in Estéban a desire approaching fervency not to wed Amelia, if only to know that he had chosen the path of his 
own life. This wish remained unrealized, though; its fulfilment precluded and was precluded by Estéban’s sense 
of duty to his country. Amelia was not thus disheartened by the notion of marriage, only desirous of choice 
therein, as is only natural, for though possessed of no glaring flaws—in truth the picture of honor—Estéban was 
too different from her. In fact, it was apparent to Amelia that he wanted nothing to do with her, and as odious 
was their arranged marriage to him as to her own self, though as he tried valiantly to overcome their differences 
for their homelands’ sakes, she felt she had no other choice than to do likewise. Alas! for all that might have 
been had Amelia been allowed to marry for love, and doubly alas! in that the one she did love, or would, if she 
allowed herself, returned not her potential affections, at least not in like manner: in the time of her visit (which 
had been prolonged past its previous prodigious predicted span) he had nary looked in the general vicinity of 
herself, if at all, with any other facial contortion than his wonted sneer—though some of the Laspagnese 
princess’ misgivings may have been allayed had she been possessed of a chance to realize that such a 
misanthropic grimace was his wonted reaction not only to her, but to anything good and beautiful, which in the 
fair kingdom of Norland was practically everything besides his misanthrope self, for if thou hast not yet realized 
it, it is the generally despicable Prince John for whom she felt an inexplicable attraction. As she sat in a 
concealed corner of the castle courtyard conducive to clandestine conferences—though not to observing such 
confrontations as that currently between the dragonknight Puff and those antipathetic to the antagonism of his 
should-be companions—AEmelia noticed the subject of her secret longing wandering, as though seeking 
something, over the sward, and she could not but release a silent sigh. Straightaway upon hearing the 
less-silent-than-had-been-wished ejaculation (for besides the abilities of flight and speaking their own language, 
dragons at that time were possessed of remarkable hearing, such that it was said that a dragonfly could not land 
on a day’s eye without a dragon hearing it a league away, though how this was known is obscure, as it seems 
unlikely to be a thing a wyrm might mention in casual conversation—if any conversation with a wingéd reptile 
larger than a man can be thus considered), he adjusted his course and advanced, fairly flying over the ground in 
his haste, directly towards where she was seated, semi-hidden, and upon seeing her solitary exclaimed: “At last! 
my love, I may declare my undying affection openly which hath been concealed, though yet burning within my 
breast these many years, revealing it even as thou wert concealed behind this mass of shrubbery but revealed at 
last to my wondering eyes, which find thee more lovely than even my memory of thy countenance as viewed 
this very morning told me, if such a thing even be possible, for can infinite beauty be surpassed, even by a yet 
more infinite beauty, or can beauties even come in multiple unequal infinities?” What devilry was this, then, 
which so enchanted him into speaking such an obscure tongue as that of the drakes, which never had he been 
known before to do, its complexities of inflection, tense, and pronunciation heretofore rendering it outside of 
the capabilities of the hardly studious and somewhat addlepated John? Further, and greater in wonder, in fact, 
how was the taciturn and misanthropic (yet still strangely attractive) prince rendered unto the image of 


passionate loquacity? for Amelia had enough of a rudimentary understanding of the wyrm-tongue to organize 
coherence out of his excited babble—for hadst thou been there thou shouldst not have heard anything besides 
“Bidda bod, beddabudda bubbadid” and such incomprehensibilities; though hadst thou been there, most likely 
AEmelia and Estéban should have chosen a different corner for their planning, that they might be private, and 
thus shouldst thou not have heard this address, as its object would not have been present, and thus its speaker 
should not have made it—and know that for once his overtures were of love and not his wonted hatred or even 
apathy. 


Chapter be Fourteenth 
In Which Is Surprised 


Flambe pe Wyrm 


Flambé the wyrm, mate of Puff of ill-fame, enters into this tale presently, though not at present, and in minor 
role, but as the time is not right, nor the stage set for her introduction, her appearance shall be preceded by some 
additional (but not final) preliminaries to this tale’s long-due denouement. We return as always to the seemingly 
unleavable balcony to which we ever regress on which Belinda was asking “How can this be,” of Merlin, 
having just been told by him of the dire distress in which the kingdom’s only knight most probably was, “for 
can not I see him below with no discernable detractions to his health?”—“So would it appear,” returned the 
warlock, “but likewise did it appear that thy sister stood in thy room but a few minutes hence, and in neither 
case have been appearances anything other than deceptive: the real Cedric hath attacked been and mayhap even 
now injured lies —or worse” he added ominously—“while he who now stands below us is an imposter baser far 
than she who assumed the appearance of thy sister, for if her motivations were innocent, his most assuredly 
were not. Therefore go thou now and find the missing knight, that the deceit of this evildoer may be revealed, 
and much that is wrong—or at the least not yet right—” he added, “may be righted.” Protested she that she 
would know not where he was, but these excuses he allayed by assuring his protégé-to-be that what was outside 
the bonds of normalcy for another seeking an injured knight might be fully possible for a one such as she and he 
were, and instructed her that were she to concentrate on her quarry she should be able to comprehend his 
reflections even as she had those of the swine-herd Dulcinea, this signal emanating from him naturally 
increasing in power as nearer proximity was attained. Thus might she locate in the castle courtyard—which 
though small contained a great many outbuildings and hedged gardens with meandering paths (the king’s 
favorite sort, as they had at one time, though on more than one occasion, allowed him when newly a king to 
better conceal himself from the eyes of his knight Cedric when the other wished to notify him that his presence 
was required at some official function or whatnot, of which his royal majesty tired at times, especially during 
his first score years as monarch), providing more than passing many places for a dragon to deposit an 
incapacitated knight—in short whiles Sir Cedric, and thus did she, having gone about her mission immediately, 
find him shortly thereafter but newly returned to consciousness (that being the only reason that she could have 
found him, for the unconscious have few reflections, and generally of such a dim sort as are difficult to trace, or 
so I am told, being myself of unremarkable birth, save for a mole on my left heel in the shape of an earth-boring 
mole) behind the shed of many and varied utilities of storage. “Why assailest thou me, serpent, who have never 
offered thee ill, nor offended thy ilk?” asked he in a weak murmur, confusing her, who had hastened to his 
healing, with he who had hurried for his harm. “I assault not thee, nor would I ever, Sir Knight,” the 
tenderhearted princess soothed as the lids of his eyes slowly opened; “Thou hast been injured by an enemy, and 
am I come hence for thy aid, so shrink not from my touch, intended for naught but thy benefit, but lay quietly 
while dress I thy griefs, that thou mayest have strength thy grievances to redress in proper time,” she addressed 
him as her gentle fingers probed his skull for the wound whose infliction had reduced the man-at-arms to his 
weakened state. Relieved was she to find the spot which had been so struck, and yet more relieved was she to 
find it of little lasting threat to his wellness, a lump the size of a sparrow’s egg arisen in the back of his head 
being the only mark on his body, besides sundry scrapes about his arms and lower legs—memorandums of the 
dragon him dragging across the rough ground to this place of concealment—which verily grew lighter and 


ultimately vanished under her touch, which was of a surety more than that of a mere man, or woman for that 
matter, despite that sex’s natural inclination to the arts of medicine, for no amount of learning, skill, or even 
inclination can re-knit sundered flesh at a mere graze. Nearby, “And here, your Highnesses, are they whom you 
seek,” proudly proclaimed Puff-as-Cedric, speaking not of enchantress and knight, but our very outlaw and his 
maid, as he had led the king and queen, followed by the royal wizard and royal fool, to the enclosure of 
unicorns wherein he had secreted them and sworn their security on the bond of his proper appellation’s being 
Cedric, which condition being false made his promise therefore true, for surely were they not secure in this 
place. “What meanest thou by this?” thundered Richard, “for though dispatched I thee to find both an outlaw 
and my daughter, and though thou hast led me to that outlaw, my daughter is nowhere in sight, unless in folly 
thou considerest this mean peasant uncouth of dress, if strangely not of face, my child!” (for he too was wonted 
to be easily confounded by the substitutions of clothes employed so effectively by Robin Hood and thus 
mistook Maid Marian for Dulcinea, even as he had earlier mistaken Dulcinea for Marian). “Peasant callest thou 
her,” Puff stepped towards the couple in a subtile fashion, that they might not guess his intentions, “but at what 
time became it customary for a mere peasant to bedeck herself thusly?” he cried, grasping in his 
metal-gauntleted talon her locket that the king’s and queen’s eyes might behold it. “Thou betrayedst us!” 
protested Robin, forgetting in his excitement to glance significantly at Marian, who was herself in such a state 
of distraughtness that she forgot to look for such a significant glance. “These found | here in the enclosure of 
unicorns some half-hour hither,” quoth the supposed knight though verily untruthfully, “and, wondering for 
what reason they had strayed hence, listened to their speech, learning that this reprehensible villain had forced 
your innocent daughter to accompany himself in a base scheme, the object of which being the complete 
abduction of your kingdom’s greatest treasures: the very beasts therein, second to none in fantasticalness (unless 
it be those drakes which grace your kingdom by making there their abode) and of beauty unmatched and 
unmarred—though truly do I shudder when contemplate I what may have been this ignoble lawbreaker’s 
intentions with those creatures and how his brutish treatment may have irreparably injured those most pure and 
innocent animals. Desiring proof of his treachery, enclosed I them therewith in the pen which they had entered 
designing evil and locking the door behind me came to your majesties that you may know as do I the 
depravitous depths to which this rightly-named outlaw hath stooped.” Thus spake the serpent, sparing in his 
falsehoods the princess not because of any fondness which he held for her but because he knew that her 
progenitors would nary believe ill of she on whom they doted, though not to the point of spoilment, and thus 
saving his vilest vitriol for her love, which wounded her full as much as had he spoken his lies of her, and more, 
rather, seeing as their majesties were predisposed to believe such nonesuch of Robin, for whom it hath been 
stated they bore none but grudging (and thus chafing) good will. Puff reached as to steady one of the unicorns, 
virtue enfleshed as it was said, which had become increasingly agitated through his tale, even as Robin and 
Marian grew ever more aghast at the web of deceit and treachery, though not of their making, in which they had 
become—seemingly hopelessly—enmeshed, and even as their majesties Richard and Clarice grew in rage at the 
darkened and distorted image of the common hero, nobler far in deed than many in birth, but it shied away from 
his hand. “See ye the fear in these pure creatures: fear of the wickedness of those who would see them harmed, 
and righteous wrath at the same,” quoth Puff, again speaking truly, though in what wise none save the sorcerer 
Merlin guessed, for all had been blinded by the falsehoods that the ignoble wyrm had already woven about him 
as an impenetrable cloth of darkness, through the totality of which none, again saving Merlin, that eternal 
exception, saw, though many there knew the falsity of some of those his tales. Imagine the surprise of 
Flambé—toldest I thee she would figure in this tale, by and by—then, whilst flying over the castle of Norland in 
search of her mate, who she knew had been in the area on what was to have been a brief excursion earlier, but 
waylaid, apparently, as he had not returned within a reasonable span of time and of him she had heard no news 
(not being of a fatalistic disposition, she refused to accept that ‘No news is good news,’ the pessimist’s assertion 


that all tidings are unexceptionally bad) to hear the respected mage Merlin declare hotly, “Though lengthy is thy 
tale, simple is its meaning: untruth and misdirection leavening the whole loaf, O thou which art even more 
deceptive concerning thy identity, for know I not that in guise of Cedric thou art the wyrm Puff, newly the vilest 
and most despicable of beings in Norland, and the very picture of one lacking all honorificabilitudinitatibus?” 


Chapter be Fifteenth 
In Which Are Surprised 


All of pe Above 


All they who had previously been surprised by a multitudinity of perplexing and unexpected circumstances 
already in this narrative were yet to be surprised (though not we, who know the sundry reasons and causes for a 
multitude of phenomena, and this one not least) by the most surprising reversal in character ever known; greater 
even than when the king, in a fit of abstraction brought on by the distressing thought that if a damselfly were 
captured by a dragonfly there was no such thing as a knightfly to save it, refused a third helping of the 
traditional Norlandish dish of jellied jelly of chicken gizzard, for which he had always expressed a profound 
admiration, as any patriotic Norlander ought. At any rate, even as the contents of this preantepenultimate 
chapter were discussing themselves self-referentially, events were yet going on in the fair kingdom of Norland, 
as Merlin, having made the startling announcement given concluding the previous chapter, had sent his 
companion Tom the jester to locate those characters pertinent to the day’s notable events which were yet 
separated from the royal party, that his explanations—and not merely his, for of a surety there were parts of this 
affair of which he had no knowledge whatsoever, only inklings—might once told be heard by all, and thus need 
no repetition for concerned parties not present, the reason being that no such parties would exist. While the fool 
was away on his second errand of the day, to be hoped with greater success than the first, Merlin requested that 
their majesties would hear impartially all said, and not pass judgement until all was done, to which fair request 
they, albeit reluctantly, agreed. The dragon Puff meanwhiles was stripped of his acquired vestments and the 
captive hearts separated at the king and queen’s insistence, impartiality despite, though not previous to their 
exchanging several score more kisses about the mouths of each other. At long last all were gathered—an event 
rendered rather later in the day by the odd hour than need have been, as Tom had had trouble locating Belinda 
and Cedric, who, though in the selfsame courtyard as the unicorns were as thou wilt recall secreted from view 
(Merlin had counted on his pupil to sense the fool errant’s approach and divine his intent, which plan failed not 
due to any lack of ability on the part of Belinda, but because the empty-headed courier exuded no thoughts of a 
detectable luminosity until he was enough upon them to be within direct eyeshot, by which time he had 
expended some time in his search for them); A2melia and John likewise being secreted posed no such problem, 
at least, as Belinda was then with him and was able to locate them with her mind, and if she discovered 
anything of interest as she listened for their thoughts, she shewed it not, though mayhap the surprise at the end 
of this chapter was no surprise for her. When Tom returned with princes Estéban and John (the second slavering 
as he drew nigh the pen, for reasons unknown even to him), princesses Amelia and Belinda, knight Cedric, and 
swine-herd Dulcinea, to rejoin the king and queen Richard and Clarice, forester-cum-outlaw Robin Hood, Maid 
Marian the princess, Merlin the warlock, and the brace of dragons Flambe and Puff, which together made up the 
entire cast of this tale, Merlin bade them tell their stories singly, adding when appropriate, such explanations as 
he alone could supply, by reason of his superior knowledge and deductive ability, and asking such questions as 
would be conducive for revealing the entirety of the truth. He deemed the time of deception and concealment, 
even for worthy cause, to be ended, with some exceptions for privacy, as neglecting to ask Belinda to reveal 
how exactly she knew her seeming sister not to be, or failing to press Amelia into describing her actions 
between the attentions paid her by two princes, and as he was the only member of the company with both the 
ability to turn back the tide and a wingéd steed, they abode by his judgement, which distressed none, as all 


wondered greatly at the events they had seen, and desired explanation. Richard the Lionheart did ask Merlin 
greatest of sorcerers prior to this interrogation why he should be inclined to believe the testimony of such lower 
and likely untruthful classes as he deemed Robin Hood and Dulcinea del Toboso, no offense to be taken by 
named parties at this objection (a desire with which said parties did not entirely comply, and justifiably so), 
which suspicions were allayed, though not immediately, by Merlin’s informing the king as well as the others 
present that Norland’s unicorns, being creatures of a purity brooking no falseness, would instinctively and 
instantly react most violently were an untruth to be said in their presence, their agitation whilst seeming-Cedric 
explained in what situation he had found the enclosure thus being explained as well. As Richard yet balked at 
this somewhat outlandish statement, Merlin proposed that he say something which only he, Richard, might 
know the falsity, or lack thereof, thereof, and thus compare the fabled beasts’ reaction to his own knowledge. 
He said aloud first, “Implicitly believe I all that thou sayest, Merlin my Magicien,” then, “Though never have I 
disclosed it to any other, my palate hath never found favorable that ancient Norlandish dish by tradition served 
at matrimonial banquets, namely, jellied jelly of chicken gizzard,” first evincing a violent uproar in the three 
fabulous monoceres, then no reaction at all. Finally he whispered something into the ear of one of them that 
immediately began to caper about the pen with such rapidity that he had to jump back to avoid grievous injury. 
This response rendering his features as those of one crestfallen and sore perplexed, Richard admitted to Merlin 
that having no other alternative at present he would for the time being accept the one-hornéd equines’ 
wordless—though not silent—testimonies (though I imagine that after this test, in truth the response would have 
been different had he repeated his initial experimental statement). Asked he his mage how it was that he, 
Merlin, knew with such zoological detail this untaxonomified marvel, and received he for answer that his 
chiefest of counselors knew rather more than not; asked he why he, Richard, had not known of this fact until 
know, and received he the reply, “Because told I not thee,” which explanation he must needs accept, for he 
desired not to invoke the warlock’s ire by repeated questioning. The testimony requiring the longest time to 
forthcome under these unusual circumstances was the drake Puff’s, since for nigh a quarter-hour every time that 
he opened his mouth to speak and but uttered a few syllables the unicorns were distressed so greatly that when 
they were at last calmed he must be bidden recommence his story, but truly, which each time but the last—by 
which even he had grown weary of the constant interruption, and would rather speak truth than be interrogated 
for the rest of his life—he invariably failed to do. The testimony of the least duration, on the other hand, was 
that of his spouse, the wyrm Flambe’s, who, having nothing whatever to do with the affairs of the day, said so, 
though not in as many words as thy long-winded narrator, through translation provided by Merlin, who 
additionally rendered John’s testimony into the Norlandish language as he, John, caressed a unicorn’s pink-hued 
flanks with a tenderness indicative of either an attachment between souls, or cravings of hunger. Later, during 
Robin Hood’s testimony, one of the unicorns startled in a wise that led King Richard to believe the outlaw had 
true to supposed form uttered an untruth, but Merlin discovered that in fact John had bitten the poor creature’s 
hindquarters, which would cause any living thing, I ween, to startle, had an untruth been told in their presence 
or no, causing the prince henceforth to be restrained by Cedric, to keep him from further disturbing the creature 
(which did, however recover complicationlessly). When at last everything had been told to the king’s and 
queen’s (and Merlin’s) satisfactions, all present waited anxiously to hear Richard’s verdicts regarding the 
criminal cases of Puff, dragon, and Dulcinea and Robin, humans, all of whom had committed some 
misdemeanor in his eyes yet unpunished. Before these dooms could be pronounced, though, an exclamation 
burst from the lips of Prince John, still restrained by Cedric, which, though voiced in the same confusion of 
syllables which had characterized his testimony, did not need the services of Merlin again to astonish the six of 
those present who knew the language he spoke (king, queen, fool, knight and swine-herd unsurprised since they 
spoke not any form of the wyrm-tongue, and thus understood not the revelation astounding once understood; 
Zemelia unsurprised because she had previously known what he was to say; Merlin unsurprised due to his 


near-perfect and perpetual imperturbability) by what he said. Yet another five were astonished by Merlin’s 
translation when it was made, rendering near total amazement to the company by dint of this departure from 
character. What then was this remarkable statement? As thou shouldst have realized, John had said—in the 
wyrm-tongue, of course, as were all things he had said since approximately midday—“Highnesses, I here and 
now confess a deep and undying love for the alien within your gates the Princess A:melia, and ask that, as she 
will have me, I may request her hand in wedlock, to which lock once granted I shall discard the key, that we 
shall never after be separate.” 


Chapter be Sixteenth 
In Which Art Surprised 


Dou, Reader 


Thou, dedicated reader—for dedicated thou must be to yet be perusing this tale of surpassing length, though not 
of story—may yet find thine effort repaid after undue digression and delay by this chapter, in which much that 
is interesting, enlightening and remarkable is revealed in a manner surprising to those not gifted with prophecy. 
In the time taken outlining the plan and argument of this the antepenultimate chapter, the assembled members of 
the party had gotten no closer to reconciling themselves with this unexpected announcement. The effect 
produced was, even when delayed by a barrier of language, great: some gasped; some laughed; one (the king) 
was so dumbfounded that he stood as one thunderstruck for some minutes. Finally he managed to say, “But doth 
not she love the royal prince Estéban, my very son?”—“It is even so,” sighed A2melia, at which the unicorns 
were roused into such a frenzy that all there present knew she spake not truthfully (excepting Tom, who knew 
little of anything, and was at present standing on his head). “Yea, and do I return thy affections,” spake Esteban 
dismally, doubtfully, and dismayedly at which fresh impulse the unicorns resumed their capering, and it was the 
full twelfth part of an hour before they would again be settled. Seeing that a brave face availed not against such 
dread indicators as those which thrived on heather, Amelia no longer denied her inmost feelings to the company 
and admitted on further questioning that, yes, her heart did belong to Prince John, having been charmed by his 
attractiveness, and wooed by his earnest profession of love, though she would still not wed him, as such a 
marriage would be renéging on her patriotic duty to her motherland. ““Why must this be so?” asked Merlin, “for 
is not John himself a prince of Norland even as much as is Estéban, both being grandson to the king thy sire, my 
liege? and might not a treaty by marriage be conducted equally as well with mutual affection as without?”—“In 
sooth had never I considered that,” said Richard, who had ever been Norland’s most eager proponent for a 
matrimony between Esteban and melia, truly disappointed by this lack of foresight (which was not 
unforeseeable, as he was without Laspagnese blood), for had he considered, he should have married his 
troublesome nephew off to a faraway country long hence; “Surely would such a proposal find favor in my eyes, 
if it doth in those of theirs,” (here he spoke most truly, for for the opportunity to get his ignoble sister-son 
thence, all his clever treatment availing not, would he have paid a heavy sum, and here was the solution offered 
him, as it were, upon a silver platter) “although,” he added reluctantly, in a whisper that none but Amelia might 
hear him, “he hath a slight tendency to rob, thieve, pilfer, filch, and embezzle—in short to steal—whenever 
opportunity presents itself: art sure thou wantest him for a husband and prince consort?” Though he would have 
liked to pass John off to the Laspagnese this defect unknown, for he wished not to keep him as a detraction to 
his fair kingdom, he wished even the less to cause yet another incident betwixt the nations by sending them 
unwarned a though to take for their prince. No sooner had John heard this objection with his extraordinarily 
draconic hearing, for he still knew the tongue of his birth, though he spake it not, than he said something, which 
as it was still in the language of wyrms—the spell not being one to wear off quickly—Richard understood it 

not; 4Emelia did, however, and threw her arms about his neck. Merlin rendered into Norlandish what the 
dragonhearted one had so happily said, “He says, highnesses, ‘Never after shall I steal in any wise any thing 
from any one, without first obtaining the express and proper permissions’; as he hath said so in the presence of 
unicorns, his vow must be true, and never can be broken, even after his disenchantment.” This matter being 
settled to a satisfaction, as all were congratulating the long-betrothed princess on her new betrothal, the 


long-betrothed prince, finding himself for the first time in his life not promised in marriage to any woman, made 
his own announcement, but in Norlandish, being the language he spoke, and which all present understood. 
“Having been freed from the manacles of my past engagement (meaning thee no offence, princess), justified 
feel I in declaring my love, new-found, but no less sincere, for Dulcinea del Toboso, who may not be princess 
by birth, but shall forever be queen of my heart, and by thy permission, Father, we wish to be wed as quickly as 
may be’”—“Thou forgettest, my son, that thy love is a sentenced criminal,” protested Richard. “And what may 
have been her crime?” asked Marian, “for did I not of my own free will give to her my dress, and access to 
those in which I had not at the time been habilimented? and made she ever any claim to be any one other than 
who she was? Surely she cannot be held accountable for the conclusions regarding her to which those 
unpossessed of complete knowledge may have jumped: is not that rightly so, Father?” Faced with such an 
argument for commuting Dulcinea’s sentence—one made by she to whom he could deny no thing—with none 
so compelling existing for her carrying out the duration, and with the added weight of popular sympathy for the 
innocent pig-maiden, Richard acquiesced and blessed the second proposed marriage, when he realized that his 
noble servant Cedric, now healed and re-housed in his metal shell, was left unthanked for his services and 
unrecompensed for the injuries he had received whilst carrying out his, Richard’s, orders. “What wishest thou, 
Sir Knight, that I may grant thee for services rendered?—ask me for anything, within reason, and shall I grant 
it,” swore he. “I fear that I violate thy sole and reasonable provision with my audacity, and know I well that I 
had better ask for the half of thy kingdom, or some other such trifle—” (here recoiled Richard, whereupon his 
worthy retainer, understanding the perceived insult implicit in his words, corrected himself) “trifle compared to 
my request, that is, my lord of a dozen hills, but surely do I stand on good precedent,” quoth the knight, “for all 
that I desire standeth before thee; verily thy younger daughter when she tended to me so impressed me with her 
kindness and purity of heart, and not little beauty besides, that I have declared my love to her and she hath 
returned it; all we lack is thy blessing, which now I crave.”—“Verily, if she desire it,” (Belinda here declined 
her head to signify that that indeed was her desire), “then who may I be to deny thee her hand?—consider 
yourselves affianced, and with my blessing.” Turning now to that dragon who had accosted his knight, and 
imprisoned his daughter, with full intention of exacting retribution for his misdemeanors, Richard saw him 
conversing rapidly with the female dragon his mate in, significantly, his accustomed tongue, whereupon Merlin, 
guessing the king’s attentions, explained, “The spell hath worn off, highness, and he should no more be held 
accountable for his actions today than thou for thine when thou art sleepwalking; as the time thou didst devour a 
roast turkey in its entirety, then waking deny any knowledge of the deed,” in which explanation he referred to 
the heretofore unresolved mystery of the disappearing turkey which had so troubled the normally uneventful 
kingdom. Richard was simultaneously relieved and mortified to know that there was no roast turkey though but 
himself in the kingdom, that being one of his favorite dishes. “And what of us, Father? wilt show thy 
magnanimity and fairness by permitting Robin and I to wed, even as my sister, brother, and cousin are to be? or 
rather display small-minded prejudice to a misdirectedly applied moniker by reiterating thy command against 
our contact?” asked the only remaining member of the fairer sex present left neither wedded nor affianced, 
namely Richard’s daughter Maid Marian, of that king long opposed to her lover’s suit, for truly had she and her 


love wearied of waiting for wedlock, which the king showed no indication of coming any nearer to allowing as 
the years variably hurried and halted by. His answer, though, came as a surprise to all—even himself, for never 
before that day, even in his most absurd fantasies, would he have considered it conceivable that he should ever 
utter the words which he spoke next, though of his own volition and will—specifically: “Thou sayest I have 
been unfair to you, and prior to this day, yea, even these last several hours, should I have thought such an 
accusation a matter of opinion, and most likely a wrong one, at that, but this now I know not to be the case, for 
when first that mage informed me of the unique properties of unicorns, and when after two tests assured was I 
of the utter nonludicrousy of his assertion, murmured I as you saw into the ear of one of those beasts, but not to 


know their abilities, in which I had already been convinced, but to know my own heart. The sentence whispered 
was, ‘In my dealings with Robin Hood, especially concerning my daughter, have I been both fair and gracious 
to one who is not to be trusted overmuch,’ and then knew I by my response that deceptive have I been to 
myself, specifically that nor gracious nor fair have been my dealings with thee, and this I then resolved to 
change in myself. Hereby apologize I for my former actions to both of you alike, and am pleased to announce 
that ye shall be wed as soon as ye deem fit.” 


Conclusion 
In Which Are Surprised 


None Whatsoever 


None whatsoever of the many players in this drama, having experienced surprise more times in a single day 
than do most in a year of days—and great surprise at that, rather than the trivial variety occasioned by 
discovering that the day is a Saturday, when one assumed it was a Friday—yet retained much capacity for that 
action, having expended all of that feeling which they possessed, and borrowed from the future for many a day, 
and so if the sky had turned the color and texture of jellied jelly of chicken gizzard (and a more different color 
and texture than those of the sky I cannot imagine), I deem Richard, had he happened to glance at it 
momentarily, would have looked away just as quickly, remaining nonplussed, and few of the others on whose 
lives this tale touches would have done as much. Besides which the much-used literary device of the fortuitous 
finish, though frequently fictional, may be found in history as well with such imperfect irregularity that it ought 
not be considered anything but entirely natural and definitely probable; therefore try and quell thy disbelief, 
even as hath been that of so many in this drama, and any apprehensions concerning the likelihood of this 
chronicle, for I stake my reputation as historian (which I prospect to earn by dint of this tale) on the historicity 
of this history, and if these events happened not exactly as I have related, then may my pen drop from my 
fingers, never to write again. After the previous chapter, in which the many varied and sundry threads of action 
and character were woven together with such surprisingly perfect neatness that it would appear as though some 
superior intellect were directing those events heretofore, as well as henceforth recounted (I leave it to thy 
discretion to determine for thyself whether or no this might be the case, for it is mine only to describe the facts 
of my history, leaving interpretation to those who feel themselves equipped to understand the underlying 
meanings of literary works; for as author that dimension is entirely beyond my ken), this one will reveal the 
conclusion and go beyond to reveal the future lives of our many characters and their invariably happy ends. One 
wedding long-expected was canceled, while four others unexpected were planned for the same date, it serving 
just as well as any other, and better for the lack of need to reschedule the catering, and after a frantic frenzy of 
preparation it was realized that besides the guest list (which had already encompassed the entire populations of 
Norland and Laspagna), there were few differences between a single and a quadruple wedding, and thus little 
additional labor was necessary due to the change in plans: in truth the final affair did not vary qualitatively from 
the projected, which had been designed on a grand enough scale that it proved sumptuous enough to be split 
four ways without noticeable detraction; merely in quantity was it not the same. Thus the day which had been 
anticipated with such differing emotions by such differing characters was met with joy by all, for a joyous day it 
was, especially for the octet (or quartet of duets) of newlyweds. Of these and their future fates little more need 
be said; a simple outline should suffice here. Amelia of the Laspagnié, along with her husband John, after 
called Dragonheart, though not by reason of a coat of arms, returned to her home country, where after many 
years as princess much beloved of her people and strange consort, they became queen much beloved of her 
people and still strange consort. As queen, A2melia ruled justly and wisely, avoiding unnecessary conflict with a 
prudence belying her ancestry, especially eschewing conflict with Norland, which ever after was Laspagna’s 
close ally in all matters save none. Her husband, strange consort, little minded politics and affairs of state, 
instead devoting his time to minding the treasuries of Laspagna, for though after his enchantment he ever strove 
to be agreeable, amiable, and affable, in which he mostly succeeded, he was yet inclined towards 


thievery—which, however, he was sworn not to do, leastways without permission. To satisfy her kleptomaniacal 
spouse, AZmelia had a second national treasury built, of a size equal to the first, then allowed him to steal from 
the original, provided he deposited his gains in the duplicate, and vice versa, which gladly he did at whatever 
time he felt so compelled. Since the treasure never left the both of the treasuries together for long, it was as safe 
as before, and in fact more so, truth be told, for any other attempt at theft was under the new system rendered 
less likely to succeed, as the ever-changing location of the country’s wealth made it most difficult for the 
commonplace though to determine its whereabouts at any time, and as the position of a heist’s object must be 
known to allow a successful heist, therefore it became very difficult indeed for any but John (who was even 
given safe entrance to the treasury by the royal guard, a privilege not granted most looters) to acquire any of 
Laspagna’s wealth, and thus under Queen Amelia the realm achieved a golden age of prosperity. Cedric the 
knight did King Richard promote for his valor to the new-formed post of Lord Protector of Norland, and by his 
long sword long kept Norland free from act of overt violence, and even the threat of his retribution was enough 
to deter many a would-be ne’ er-do-well from misdeed. Likewise was Belinda appointed to the new-formed 
position of Lady Protector, accomplishing by magike, in which she became full as proficient as her teacher the 
great Merlin, what her beloved spouse could not by strength, exposing secret acts of treachery and conspiracy 
against the kingdom’s well-being, as when a renegade band of coopers conspired to conceal within their wares 
the strange northern instruments (those ones apellated bagpipes, due to their resemblance to a bag of pipes) that 
had been banned by the king within two score leagues from the castle by reason of their intemperate volume 
and lack of noticeable modulatability of tone, which radius encompassed all of the kingdom, besides parts of 
Laspagna and sundry other neighboring lands to Norland. If it is possible she was held in more awe and fear 
than her husband, though only among the criminal element was she feared, which element was soon eradicated 
in Norland (an eradication mostly completed when Prince John left to live with his wife Zmelia in her 
homeland), as abiding the law and making oneself agreeable to others was presently found to be much more 
profitable than otherwise by all, even as it had always been so held by most. By virtue of their respective 
positions, both were reckoned highly among advisors to the king, rdles they filled long after Old King Richard 
passed on the throne to his son. Estéban del Norlando, who retained his Laspagnese name and title (His 
Norlandish ones being Steve of Norland) though he married not the princess of that country, and his beloved 
Dulcinea del Toboso de la Laspagna became as fine a king and queen of Norland as none ever doubted. Under 
them were any final antagonisms between their countries finally quelled diplomatically, for, not being made to 
marry Laspagna’s future queen, Estéban found that they could be great friends, as they were, though he saved 
his tenderest affections for his wife, as was, and is, and will be proper. As for Dulcinea, betwixt matters of state, 
which she attended as faithfully as her husband, she would oft throw grand balls to which she would wear all 
the finery of which she ever dreamed—and not just she, for any who would come, rich or poor—bedecking 
those who came not richly habilimented in finery like unto her own, that none need eschew the festivities for 
mere want of appropriate apparel. Rightly was it reckoned that a golden age of Norland occurred during their 
regency even as in Laspagna during /Zmelia’s, for that was the Golden Age of golden ages. And last we wonder 
what of our hero and heroine—what happened to Robin Hood and Maid Marian, who began our tale and who 
shall likewise end it (if the end we ever attain, for though ever appearing just past the crest of the next interval 
of rising action in the narrative, it hath eluded grasp, slipperier than a salmon coated in jellied jelly of chicken 
gizzard, through the sixteen preceding chapters of exposition—albeit exposition blended with more than 
negligible amounts of regression and digression which only serve to postpone the eventual denouement by their 
length again, until this tale could rightly be called a large distraction inside of a small story, like an 
inductor—being the opposite of a turducken, with a turkey stuffed in a duck stuffed in a chicken, instead of vice 
versa—but even this comment regarding digressions is itself digressionary, and thus ought to be concluded as 
briefly as possible)—what was their fate? As though it could possibly have been anything other than what it 


was! After they two were wed, Marian moved with Robin to his forest hideaway, where, despite certain 
interruptions to their peace in the form of various adventures in which Robin’s, and truly also Marian’s, 
swashbuckling sides were revealed, as have been told elsewhere, which would render them extraneous in this 
tale, which has had enough extraneity as it is, they lived—amind, this truly need not even be said—they lived (I 
assert only for the sake of completeness): They lived happily ever after. 


Afterword 
In Which Am Surprised 


I, Aupor 


I, author of this tale grown surprisingly lengthy—though not by design, but by accident, as digression after 
digression appears while I write, tantalizingly inviting me to momentarily diverge from my narrative to explain 
but a single small detail, which small detail turns out to be the summit of a mountain of supporting fact that I 
cannot but examine minutely, when once I commence a minor excavation thereon, fulfilling faith’s function, 
though with increasingly little faith in my own ability to finish this story—shall, having finished the tale at 
length, endeavor to tell it with brevity, for the sake of those who have not the time, nor the inclination, to peruse 
its fullness, thus providing the argument, so to speak, after the fact. Thus, the argument for The Story of Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian: Our story starts as Robin Hood—a brave hero if ever there was one—is not in the least 
disconcerted to find himself flying through the air. The explanation, so far as it goes, is that he had decided to 
experiment to see what would happen if he launched himself from his catapult, though why this impulse came 
over him I cannot say. When a few minutes later he lands painlessly, his fall cushioned by the soft heather on 
the ground about the castle of Norland—for that is where he is—and meets his love Maid Marian, who lives in 
the castle, he begins to kiss her, although her father, King Richard, has forbidden it. The king’s irrational distrust 
of Robin is a constant grief to Marian, as they are obliged to meet most times in secret. This time, however, they 
do not bother to hide: having been thrown together by Providence, they likewise trust Providence that they 
should remain undisturbed. Unfortunately this is not to be, as King Richard sees them from his balcony atop the 
castle walls. “Stop that, you two!” he and his wife Queen Clarice command them, at which they run away and 
hide. The king sends Cedric his knight to find and separate them. To prevent this, Robin has Marian trade outer 
clothes with the castle’s pig-keeper, Dulcinea del Toboso. That way if Cedric sees Robin with Marian, he won’t 
recognize the princess. Unfortunately, luck is against them again, as this time Prince John, who has been 
counting (and stealing) his uncle the king’s money for him in the hidden treasure chamber above the balcony, 
sees this exchange. Since he hates Robin Hood for always making him return his stolen wealth, he climbs down 
to tell the king what he had seen. Merlin, the castle’s resident wizard, has seen everything that had happened so 
far and guesses what John is about. He decides to cast a spell of forgetfulness upon the prince so he can’t betray 
the secret of the lovers (for whom Merlin feels sympathy). He sends his friend Tom, the castle jester, to get his 
magike spell-book, for the spell he wants is difficult and dangerous to attempt from memory. When Tom 
doesn’t return in time, Merlin uses another spell to exchange John’s traits with those of Puff, a dragon. Since 
dragons only speak their own language, which the king didn’t understand, John can’t deliver his message. In 
fact, because Puff is Robin Hood’s friend, John is no longer angry at Robin, since he now acts like the dragon. 
Unfortunately, the spell also makes Puff now hate Robin Hood as much as John used to. The dragon finds 
Cedric—who has seen through Marian’s disguise on his own and is about to take her from Robin, though he is 
sorry he has to—and knocks him unconscious. He then puts on Cedric’s armor, so no one can recognize him. 
After convincing Robin and Marian that he is Cedric, Puff tells them that he will help them hide, so they let him 
lock them in the unicorn pen where nobody else can reach them. To complete his scheme, Puff goes to tell the 
king and queen exactly where they are. In the meantime, Belinda (Marian’s twin sister) hears thoughts coming 
from someone dressed as Marian that indicate that she is not who she seems to be. Although she doesn’t 
understand it, Belinda realizes that it is true: the person wearing Marian’s gown isn’t her sister, but an impostor. 


She warns her parents, and an infuriated King Richard throws Dulcinea in the dungeon for impersonating a 
princess. Since Cedric is away, the princesses’ brother Prince Esteban has to stay to guard her, leaving his 
betrothed, Princess Amelia of the nearby country of Laspagna, alone. When Merlin asks Belinda how she had 
realized the trick, she accidentally reveals to him that she had read Dulcinea’s mind, though she doesn’t know 
how. Merlin comforts her by explaining that, because she is the younger of twin daughters, she is also 
developing wizard abilities. A call from below interrupts them: ‘Cedric’ (really Puff the dragon) has returned to 
reveal the location of Robin Hood and Maid Marian. Tom the jester tries to distract the king with acrobatic 
tricks, so he won’t hear what the knight has to say. At the same time, Emelia (the Laspagnese princess) is 
surprised to meet the secret object of her affections, Prince John, in the castle courtyard. Though her marriage 
has been arranged to Estéban, she would love to love John, although he only treats her with contempt. She is 
surprised to hear him passionately declare his love for her, and in dragon-speech (of which she knows a little) 
no less! Back at the castle King Richard keeps Merlin from doing a magike trick (another distraction) because 
he wants to hear what his knight is saying. As the armor-clad figure talks, Merlin realized that he isn’t really 
Cedric, but Puff, and that Cedric has probably been injured, so he sends Belinda to help the wounded knight. 
When Puff leads the king and queen to Robin Hood and Maid Marian, Merlin denounces him as a liar, and 
promises to explain the truth to everybody. He has Tom gather all who have been involved in the day’s drama to 
meet at the unicorn pen, where everyone tells in turn their part of the story. Finally it is up to King Richard to 
decide the ending. He forgives all of them any transgressions of his law and will, and grants requests for four 
marriages: John and Amelia, Esteban and Dulcinea (who had found that they loved each other in their time 
together in the dungeon), Cedric and Belinda (who had likewise found love while she dressed his wounds 
inflicted by Puff), and—finally free of misgivings—Robin and Marian. After a fourfold marriage ceremony, all 
are together with the ones they love, and they all—but especially Robin Hood and Maid Marian—live happily 
ever after. The argument thus stated runs to a thousand words, which is itself no short piece of work, and could 
stand improvement for the benefit of readers unpossessed of a leisurely afternoon (or any part of the day in 
which they have several free hours to devote to study), so for the sake of such as these I shall again compress 
the story to create the argument for the argument for The Story of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, thus: Robin 
Hood meets his love Maid Marian outside of the castle from which the king her father, who has forbidden their 
romance, rules Norland. When told by the king and Queen Clarice his wife to stop kissing, they run and hide as 
Cedric the knight is sent to separate them. Marian and a pig-keeper named Dulcinea trade clothes; when Prince 
John sees this and tries to tell his uncle Richard, Merlin the wizard enchants him. The spell gives Puff the 
dragon all of John’s mean-spiritedness; he assaults Cedric and dresses in his armor, trapping the lovers. 
Meanwhile Richard’s other daughter Belinda has discovered that Dulcinea is not Marian, and so the pretender is 
thrown in the dungeon to be guarded by Richard’s son Estéban. Merlin tells Belinda that she is a wizard, only 
for Puff disguised as Cedric to appear announcing that he has found the lovers. Tom and Merlin try to distract 
the king while John tells Amelia, betrothed to Estéban against her desire, of his long-held unspoken love for 
her, reciprocating hers for him. At the castle, Merlin realizes that Puff is not Cedric, and sends Belinda to the aid 
of the knight. When Puff reveals Robin and Marian to the king and queen, Merlin denounces him. Everyone 
meets to find the true events of the day, and at last all is forgiven, and a quadruple wedding joins Cedric and 
Belinda, John and Amelia, Esteban and Dulcinea, and Robin and Marian, all of whom live happily ever after. 
Though now reduced to a quarter of its length, the argument might still be reduced further, therefore the 
argument for the argument for the argument for The Story of Robin Hood and Maid Marian is as follows: 
Though Robin Hood and Maid Marian love each other, their relationship must face an angry king, a greedy 
prince, and a clever dragon while three more couples each find love in the castle of Norland, with the help of a 
wizard and a fool: They all live happily ever after. Shortened by another four-fifths, this epic tale can hardly be 
further shortened, unless one wished to emblazon on a tree (as did Robin Hood and Maid Marian long ago) the 


motto “RH+MM,” which is the tale of their lives in an incontestably unshortenable form. (And they all lived 
happily ever after to the end of their days.) 


Endnotes 
In Which Are Surprised 


Few to None 


Few to none being the number of readers invested enough in the story that they would care about endnotes 
while not so invested as to be unwilling to remove their eyes hither unto the uttermost end of this inutterably 
lengthy tale, these annotations are appended for no purpose save the author’s propensity to write, and reluctance 
to cease the same, and certainly it is not for any hopes that they shall ever be read; as such feel not thyself under 
obligation to read them, least of all for the sake of the author. As few to none will read this section, and only 
those who read (if that) may be surprised, thusly do I base my claim.-------- Note the First: Not perhaps as great 
a feat as may be imagined at the reading of the words, for the castle had never been properly finished as such, 
construction having been halted upon completion of the gatehouse and adjacent towers, due to the impatience of 
the then-king, who had not realized upon the outset what a lengthy business it was to build an entire castle, and 
wanted a chance to live in at least a part of one before his beard reached his toes—for though he was surpassing 
tall, it appeared uncertain which would happen first, had the building continued at its present rate—and since 
that time had none of the intervening monarchs finished the task, as theirs was but a small country, so they 
needed not a great castle as others had, not even for a display of power and prestige, for had they not both 
camelopards and wingéd drakes? besides, the noise of construction was painful to the ears of the castle’s 
inhabitants, or would have been, had the work ever been resumed, so it was deemed best by all to leave the 
castle in its sufficient state.-------- Note the Second: Among the many phantastic creatures atimes claimed by 
inhabitants of Norland to be native to their country, but failing all objective tests of observation by one not 
thoroughly intoxicated, as opposed to the wyrms and camelopards, which were visible at all times to those not 
blind, not somewhere other than in their immediate vicinity, and at most only moderately intoxicated, are those 
designated by the (probably redundantly overlapping) appellations of: frieths, scrags, spoorns, waffs, calcars, 
boggleboes, follets, cluricauns, portunes, gallytrots, bygorns, lubberkins, mawkins, hobhoulards, chittifaces, 
fantasms, clabbernappers, gytrashes, dunnies, kelpies, miffies, nickies, silkies, and kows. 


